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Prophecies delivered by a Defcendant from 
the Oracle of Delpbes. 


S the oracle of Delphos was to ancient 
Greece a fource of perpetual intorma- 
tion, the gift of prophecy having deicended 
from my fires—the priefts of Apollo—to an 
obfcure individual of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, J am much inclined to think the infor- 
mation I have, in the following pages, gt 
ven to the world, may be productive of 
real benefit to fome, by preparing themftlves 
for evils not to be avoided, of inftrution to 
many, and of amuiement to all. 

The characters delineated wm futuro, are 
well known either in the literary, political, 
or noble hemifpheres; nor willit require the 
penetration of an Argus to difcover the per- 
lonages that have benefited by divine infpi- 
ration. The firft prophecy that prefents it- 
icif to view, is that of the 

D of D 

His Grace, if he continues fo clofely con- 
nected to his Duchets, may, to be fure, be 
icreened from the rude blafts of a Northerly 
wind. ‘The protetion from fo. complete a 
jockey as his wifey may equally contribute 
to the enlargement of his coffers, as the 
lafety of his perfon ; and if he now and 
then only ventures forth for the benefit of 
lreth air, he may yet drag through many 
years, unknown to the world, either as to 
his abilities, his perfon or his manners. 
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Inclined, from habit and from fituation, 
to expence, yet naturally parfimonious to a 
degree ;—when he grows advanced in years, 
his table will be the table of poverty, his 
Hib, Mag. March, 1798. 














houfe will be an afylum for none; hie 
death will be oecafioned by the fuffocating 
quality of a mouldy piece of cheele; of 
the ratrid ftench of a leg of mutton, which 
had feafted his family for a month. 
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Though a good feaman, and a brave com- 
mander, yet too fond of wealth ever to 
txerifice his own intereft to the good of his 
country ; if he was obliged to fight hard 
for the prefervation of his life or his pro- 
perty, he might be worth fomething; but 
as long asthe procraftination of a war can 
be beneficial to himfelf—I would not give a 
fous tor his fervices. 











Hon. (mene F—— , 


No other fituation than that which this 
gentleman has filled for a feries of feflions in 
the Commons, could have ever been fo con- 
fonant to his abilities. Too artlels to guide 
the reins of government, thé few months 
he was in office, proved how unequal he 
was to the chicanery of his coadjutors, As 
a leader of oppofition, he has repeatedly 
proved his flaunch patriotic principles to be 
incorruptible ; his abilities, equal to unveil- 
ing the moft impervious labyrinths of cor- 
ruption, and his eloquence to the exhibiting 
of them in the moft glowing colours. As 
an oppofition member, he will continue to 
exert his uncommon abilities and unfhaken 


integrity till he fecures a feat in the Senate 
of the Gods. 
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Little can be faid of this rotten piece of’ 
nobility but what is well known; and as 


there is little to come buts repetition of for- 
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mer fcenes of iniquity, we will jul take a 
retrofpe&t of his pantomimical lite. When 
but avery youug man, he gave up every 
idea of honour to the gratification of his 
pleafures; and to once feating himfelf in 
the Houfe of Lords for a few minutes, may be 
balanced whole years of debauchery and licen- 
tioufnefs in the purlieus of Covent-Garden 
and King’s Place. — The gaming table and 
the turf were the renovators of his purfe, 
when unbounded extravagance had exhault- 
ed the produce of his eftates. So little fenfe 
did he poffeis of integrity, that he would 
bargain for the difpofal of the whole of 
parliamentary interett to the higheft bidder ; 
‘and even, if he had am opportunity of doing 
it to advantage, would again fell what he had 
already forteited all pretenfions to. He is 
now already a lump of imbecility, tortured 
with defire, the flave of unruly paflions, 
without poflefling the means of gratifying 
them. In fact, he is equally detelted by the 
old and the young ; too wicked to be admit- 
ted to the fociety of the former, and too 
ridiculous to, be countenanced by thie 
latter. He will fhortly clofe an infamous 
life, in an infamous way. Captivated by 
the charms of fome nymph at Mother 
Ww rs, by ftimulants, he will en- 
able himfelf to fatiate his defires ; but the 
debilitating confequences arifing from vete- 
Fan enjoy; .cnt wijl occafion a ftroke of the 
pally that will end his detefted career. 
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THI noi iceman is doomed to experience 
fome very ‘ eikantiacs exit. An apoitate 
from the creed entertained by his foretathers; 
-—an apoftate from the pomp and parade of 
power ;—-from the fatcinating charms of 
cleaniinels, from the ties of matrimonial fe- 
licity, his Grace is one of the Mrangeft com- 
pounds of heterogeneous abfurdity and ex- 
cellence that ever was formed. His politics 
are fomething of a neutral order; very well 
inclined to ferve his party, provided they do 
not dip too deep into the recefles of his cof- 
fers; yet by no means to be fecured by cor- 
ruption. As his manners are biunt and de- 
cilive, fo is his mind incapable of loaring 
nto the regions of genius; nor does his ora- 
tory poflels the power of captivating his au- 
cience with the beauties of eloquence, yet 
enlightened by found fenfe; and, if not 
brilliant, always inftrudtive. In this line of 
conduct will he continue the remainder of 
his lite ; too proud to ftocp to royalty itlelf, 
he will adhere to the anti-minifterialitts, that 
he may not have arivalin his party that can 
eclipfe him; and he will continue to rail at 
minifiry, whether right or wrong, as he 
confiders an oppofition is neceflary te pre- 
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Oracle of Delphos. 


lerve a vigour in their proceedings. Unop 
enquiry into his fate, we find he wii! fall 7 
facrifice to fome one of the fol! owing 
dents—which of them is at prefent an 
certainty: fuflocation from the violent ef. 
fects of a glals of water, which he will he 
perfuaded to make ule of to rinie his mouth, 
not having cleanled it before ior uow ards of 
thirty years. —Diflration at the matrimony 
engagement of an illegitimate fon, 
which introduced him into the boule} 
his lovercign — Lhe Con.cquenice of fome 
violent proceedings, which he had counte. 
nanced, with a view to effectuate a revolyr). 
on inthe government of his country—~or, 
b 'y the fracture of a blood veffel, in a viol, at 
exertion to bully the Chancellor into a 
incidence with him, in fome political Ww 
ablurdity. 


bD of C 


Here we are prefented with a character, 
whole actions are influenced by the tine 
a of philanthropy - although his 

art¢er of life is boifterous, he is bleit with 
wechag admired qualities, which are perpetu- 
ally emanating through the vulgarity of his 
profeflion, and in time he will poflels the 
fummit of naval honours: refer ling in 
many refpects, the excellencies of hus great 
uncle. ‘The nation may hope for a terics of 
victories through his exertions, that will 
raile it to the moft exalted pinuacle of na- 
val glory. ‘To uncommon courage he con- 
joins good feamanfhip; and to crown the 
whole, perpetually exerciies all the attributes 
of humanity. 
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Free from the cares of government and 
unacquainted with party machinations, his 
heart has been as fincere in the practice ol 
every domedtic virtue, a3 his determination 
has been firm to avoid the broils of politic cal 
warfare: his conduct, which he has une 
torinly purtued, would agg been culpable 
immany, butin his Grace > peculia rly re 
qoammenianany 3 : pollefled neit ither of abilities 
to fhine in the Cabinet or Senate, he ju 
oully chole to imduige in the nodal pleas 
fures of retirement — and will continue in that 
fituation—admired by ail, an enemy to none, 
till an honourable old age brings his hoary 
locks to the grave. 





Notorioufly parhmonious, and contempt 
bly mean—can it be at all doubted that & 
niggardly prevalence, which im to many 
ftances charaGeriles rich as well as poor, 54 
its fource in the original compofition, 2nd 
docs not, as many are inclined to conjectures 
proceed from a concatenation of unfortunate 
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‘ncidents: if it were not, how are the mifer- 





ly qualities which are fo prevalent in — 
to be accounted for ?—Strangely folicitous 
for the accumulation of farthings, when fhe 
has at her difpofal thoufands ——it 1s much 
robe doubted, whether the would not prefer 
the feraping together of a fortune, rather 
than command the moft ample, not having 

evioufly laboured for it. Her partiality is 
almoft unlimited as her parfimony, and fo 
little does fhe poffels of gratitude, that you 
might continue unremittingly to do her the 
moft material acts of fervice, and never be 
rewarded. Once fhe was much efteemed by 
sll; but, now that her character is develop- 
ed, the is regarded by none: and the time is 
not far off, when univerfal deteftation will 
fyeceed. She is doomed to ext many years, 
and toexperience all the bitter anguifh of 
widowhood: however, I] am well perfuaded 
the will confole herfelf under the moft try- 
ing misfortunes, by ftock jobhing {peculati- 


ons, and domeftic penurioulnels: her coffers 


will overflow with plenty, while her houfe- 
hold will ftarve for want of provifion; and 
thus will fhe proceed, tn gratifying the for- 
did paffions that agonife her foul, till the is 
totally deferted by her domeftics: at length, 
in hopes of daily faving a fix pence by abfti- 
nence from the luxury of the table, the will 
flarve to death in the prefence of plen- 
tv, without the refolution of making ule 
of it. 


C L 


Educated under his uncle, he will fire a 
piftol ball ten yards diftance to the certainty 
of an hair’s breadth —is he not a brave fel- 
low who poflefs’d of fuch an advantage, 
will fight a duel? moft afiuredly—but this 
is not always the cafe with our hero, his 
courage as often finding an habitation in his 
breeches as in his heart.—Before he dies, 
he will profefs a great willingnefs to henefit 
his country; and, like his noble relative, 
willbe perpetually manufafturing project, 
upon project, equally futile and ridiculous. 
After all, I believe he may be of a good 
difpofition—will kifs his wife when the foli- 
cits him——and if he does not become too 
vain of the privilege, perhaps fhe may boil 
him a little Scotch crowdy now and then for 
breakfaft—but he muft not depend upon fo 
much favour, unlefs he behaves well. 


M of B 


— Tt isall over with you, my good Lord — 
Ma tifter kingdom, your economical theo- 
ty almoft brought you--I need not tell 
om where——you know well enough 

ow, however, pray be fatished ——and 
learn to be quiet while you are fate ——You 
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do not poffefs the information of a ftatefman 
by heritage, for very many were the blun- 
ders of your fire; and well [ am perfuaded, 
you have not acquired them by tuition, for 
your own have been as numerous and as mif- 
chievous;—therefore, my good M————~ of 
B » let me once more requeft you to 
take warning from your predeceflors —take 
warning from your father, from your bro- 
ther, and from yourfelf clam is the 
watch- word. 


Mr. , 











To anticipate what will become of this 
infernal literary monfter, is to inform man- 
kind he 1s even too bad for any world to 
come. Hell willbe afhamed of him, andthe 
Devil, when he fees him, will bluth for his 
vices—Hide your heads, ye fons of infamy, 
for he te one that can excel you all !—could 
thieve, murder, adulterate, fornicate, ay, 
any thing, was he not as great acoward ashe 
is a fcoundrel; washe not afraid of private 
chaftilement, or of being the principal per 
former in a public execution. This man has 
abilities, and he has raifed a literary repu- 
tation; but he could not be fatished with 
the fair fame he had gained, therefore was 
determined to fecure a character, which the 
greateft rogue upon earth would be afhamed 
of—reafoning as the incendiary did, when 
he burnt the temple of Ephetus. 


Of the Government, Public Buildings, Forts, 
and Places of Refdence of the Rajabs of 
India. 


(From ** Sketches of the Hindoos,’’ lately 
publifbed. ) 


HE government throughout Hindoftan 

feems to have been antiently, as itis 
now, feudal; and, we may judge from the 
apparently happy ftate of thofe countries 
where the deftructive hand of the conqueror 
has not yet been felt, and from the inviolable 
attachment which the Hindoos bear to their 
princes, we muft conclude that, under their 
native fovercigns, they were governed on 
principles of the moft juft and henevolent 
policy. In thefe countries the lands were 
highly cultivated ; the villages were com- 
poled of neat aad commodious habitations, 
and filled with chearful inhabitants; and 
wherever the eye turned it beheld the marks 
of the mild prorection of the zovernment, 
and of the eafe, and induftry of the people. 
Such was Tanjore, and fome other provin- 
ces, not many years ago. 

Under the government of the Hindoo 
emperors, there were feveral kings, or 
great rajahs, who were immediately tubor- 
dinate to the emperor; and other inferior 

Boba 


rajabs, 
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rajahs, or nobles, who paid tribute to their 
relpective fuperiors, and who, when fum- 
moned to the field, were obliged to attend 
them, with a certain number of men in 
arms, in proportion to the value of their pof- 
feffions. Befides the eftates of the rajahs, 
there were other hereditary lands, belong- 
ing to perfons of lels note, and tome that 
were appropriated to charitable and religious 

fes. We likewife fiud that in many 
parts of Hindoftan, certain lands or com. 
mons, were attached to the different villages, 
which were cultivated by the joint labours 
of their inhabitants. The care of thefe 
lands was committed to the elders ‘of the 


' village, and their produce applied to affift 


fuch of the community as ftood in need of 
it, to defray the expences of feitivals, and 
to pay dancers and players, who might oc- 
cafionally be employed for the amufement 
of the village. 

The ryots, or peafants, were allowed a 
certain portion of the harveft by the lord or 
proprietor of the land, with which they 
maintained their families, provided and kept 
their cattle, and were furnithed with feed 
for the fuccceding feafon. The portion given 
to the pealants feems to have varied, and 
to have been chiefiy determined by the ferti- 
lity or barrennefs of the foil, the eafe or 
difficulty of cultivation, or the abundance or 
failure of the harveft. 

In countries that are plentifully fup- 
ans with water, the labour of the 
jufbandman is much diminifhed, and his 
crops are generally very abundant; but on 
the coaft of Coromandel, where the foil is 
for the moft part fandy, and water fcarce, 
greater exertions are required, which are of- 
ten but fcantiiy repaid. 

In fuch countries as have not the advan- 
tage of being watered by confiderablé rivers, 
orin fuch parts where the water cannot he 
conveyed from them to the adjacent ficlds, 
tanks were made, which being filled during 
the periodical rains, furnithed water for the 
rice fielde, and for the cattle, m-dry featons. 
Some of thefe refervoirs are of great extent, 
and were made by enclofing deep and low 
fituations with a ftreng mound of. earth 
Others, of lefe magnitude, for the ufe of 
temples, towns, or gardens, are of a qua- 
drangular form, lined with ftone, defcend- 
ing, im regular fteps from the margin to 
the bottom. 

In the towns, as well as in moft of the 
villages, are choultries, or public buildings, 
for the reception of travellers, which were 
erecied and endowed by the munificcace 
of the prince, the generoficy of fome rich 
individual, or, not uncommonly, in conte- 
quence of fume pious vow. 
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A Brahman refides near, who furnith, 
the needy traveller with food, and a mat tp 
lie upon; and, contiguous to them jy , 
tank, or well, that thole who halt may have 
it in their power to perform their ablutiog 
before they eat or proceed on their journey, 

The dewuls, or temples, called by the 
Europeans pagodas, are {till very numerous, 
efpecially im the fouthern provinces, and 
fome of them of fuch remote antiquity 
that no account is left, either in writings 
or by tradition, when, or by whom, they 
were erected. But the northern provinees 
being fist conquered, the feat of the Maho. 
medan government fixed, and its greate( 
force exerted in thofe parts, molt of the tem. 
ples were deftroyed, the images of ftone 
broken, and thole of metal melted, te cover 
the floors of mofques and palaces, that the 
faithful Muffulman fhould have the fatisfac- 
tion daily to trample on what had been held 
facred by the Hindoo. 

The temple at UWurdwar, where the 
Ganges enters Hindoftan; at Matra, the 
fuppofed birth place of Krifhna; at Ound- 
gein, at Benares, and at Jagvernaut, on the 
coaft of Orixa; a temple on the topofa 
mountain at ‘Trippety, about forty miles 
N. E. of Arcet; one of fome iflands called 
Seringham, which is formed by the rivers 
Cavery and Coleroon, near ‘Trichanopoly ; 
and one on the ifland of Ramafieran, be- 
tween Ceylon and the Continent, feem, 
from the moft diftant times, to have been 
conftantly held in the higheft veneration ; 
there are alfo many others that are much 
reforted to; but of all thofe of which I 
have any knowledge, I beiicve that m Se 
rmgham is the largeft. At the Pagoda of 
Jaggarnaut, people of all cafts and ranks 
eat at the fame board, without diftincien or 
pre-eminence. This is peculiar to that place, 
vemg no where elte allowed ; and the per- 
mijhon ar rather order for tie pilgrims 0 
different cafts to eat together, is faid to be i 
commemoration of ther hero and philoto- 
pher Krithna, who always recommended 
complacency and affection for .each other 
A great quantity of victuals is every day 
prepared, and after being placed hefore the 
altars, is partaken of by the pilgrims. ‘The 
Brahmans belonging to this Pagoda pre: 
tend, that it was built by order of the Em 
peror, at the beginning of the Kaly-Yougs 
in honour of Vifhnow, by whom the how! 
of Pandoo was peculiarly protected. 

There is a pile of ruins on the coait o! 
Coromandel, near Sadras, called, by Eure 
peans, from the number of its towers, the 
feven Pagodas, by the natives, Malavipatal 
It appears that it was once a temple and pa 


lace of great extent. Mboft of the charac 
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vers and hieroglyphics with which the walls 
sbound, are no longer underftood ; and 
though tradition iniorms us, that it was 
ence at a confiderable diftance from the 
hore, when the tide is at flood, moft of the 
eyins arenow covered with the water. 

The temples at Salfette, which are hewn 
out of the folid rocks, and contain an in- 
credible number of pillars, and figures in 
bas-relief, announce a work of fuch aftonih- 
ing labour, that the people are firmly per- 
fuaded it could not be executed by men, but 
was performed by genti, by order of the gods, 

The Hindoo poets frequently mention 
Duark2, as a place highly celebrated. It 
is faid to have ftood at the extremi- 
ty of the peninfula, and to have been 
fwallowed up by the fea, a few days after 
the death of Krifhna. 

Atthe hour of public worfhip, the people 
are admitted to a perifitle, or veflibule, the 
roof of which in the large Pagodas is fup- 
ported by feveral rows of pillars; and while 
the Brahmins pray before their image, and 
perform their ceremonies, the dancing wo- 
men dance in the court, or under the por- 
tico, finging the praifes of their God, to 
the found of various mufical inftruments. 

The inauguration of a temple is attended 
with great ceremony, and proportional ex- 
owes After it is completely finifhed, the 
rahmans are perhaps obliged to wait feveral 
months before they find, by their aftrology, 
a fit day for that folemnity. The day 
te afterwards annually celebrated, and is 
called the feaft of the Dewul. Every tem. 
ple iscledicated to fome particular deity, and 
each has its annual feaft, beginning with 
the day in which the inauguration was per- 
formed ; it lafts ten days, and to temples 
that are held in particular veneration, pil- 
grims refort on that occafion from almoft 
every part of Hindoftan. Few come with- 
out an offering, by which means alone, the 
revenue of fome of the temples is rendered 
very conliderable ; but in the countries that 
are under the Mahometan yoke, the Brah 
Mans, as well as the pilgrims, are ufually 
taxed by the government. 

Throughout Hindoftan we meet with many 


~ places of defence, which, from their conftruc- 


ton, as well as by tradition, appear alfo to he 
of preat antiquity, and feem defigned to refilt 
force of tiane, as well as of the enemy. 
Thefe alone are fufficient to fhew, the human 
laws of Brimha could notfecure the mild Bin- 
aos from being diftucbed by the fatal «fects 

ambition ; and that the pafiions im every 
climate are too powerlul to be reftrained, 
‘ven by the wifeft and molt falutary reeula- 
tions. $“The building of places of fecurity 
We find commanded by the law itfelf. 
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Some of thefe fortrefles are by fituation fo 
ftrong as to baffle all the efforts of art in a 
regular attack, and are only to be reduced 
by furprile or famine. Such is the fort now 
called Dowlatabad, near Aurengabad, Gol- 
condah, near to Hydrobad, Gualior, and 
many others. But thefe teem only to have 
been intended by the natives as places of 
retreat in cafe of need, and for the fecurity 
of their families and treafures in time of 
danger; and not for their ufual refidence, or 
the defence of the country. 

In open and plain countries, the forts are 
conftructed with high walls, flanked by 
round towers, and are enclofed by a wet or 
dry ditch. ‘The Rajah and his family dwell 
within the fort, nearly adjoining which is 
the town, or pettah. 

The place of refidence of the Polygar 
Rajahs, or thofe whofe pofleflions are in 
woody and hilly countries, is frequently 
found furrounded with an _ impervious 
thicket, clofely planted with bamboos and 
other thorns. <A road leads from the coun+ 
try through the thicket to an area in the 
centre of it, fometimes forming a plain of 
feveral miles in circumference, in the mid- 
dle of which is the town. Should it be near 
to mountains, a road fimilar to the other 
communicates with them on the oppofite fide; 
the entrance to which is commonly defended 
by a fort, or a deep trench and breaft work. 
Thefe roads are narrow, prolonged by fre- 
quent windings, and inter!ected by barriers ; 
and when an attempt is apprehended, they 
are rendered impaflable by cutting ditches 
and felling ~— trees. By fuch — fre- 
quent interruptions, the progrefs of the 
troops towards the town is neceflarily 
flow, during which they are liable to be 
conftantly annoyed by thofe who may be 
concealed in the thickets. Even the com- 
mon roads through the Pollams, or pofleffi- 
ons of thele Rajahs, have generally impervi- 
ous woods on each fide, and gateways or 
barriers acrofs, which befides ferving as a 
defince, are intended for the purpole of 
levying a duty on merchandize. 


The following fixgular Letter was addrefed 
to the Editors of the Journal de Parts, at 
the time when ihe Rage for Balloons broke 
out in France, by the Marquis de Villette, 
f2 well kuowes by bis latimacy awvite 
Voltaire. 


GENTLEMEN, 
AM tix thoufand years old, thongh you 
would certainly fuppofe from my ap- 

pearance that I was fcarcely more than two 
thoufand. You will not be furprifed to learn, 
that | am indebted tor my extreme longevi- 
ty to the Grand Specific. T have educated m 
iti 
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my time pupils that do me honour; Her- 
mes, in Egypt; Nicholas Flamei, at Paris ; 
and lately, the celebrated Count Caghioitro. 
Bhad lived fo long, and feen fo much, that 
the human fpecies was become totally indif- 
ferent tome. Nothing fhort df the occur- 
renceof the prefent day could have roufed me 
from my apathy, and induced me to fpeak. 

I ecannot-then difflemble the pain I have felt 
at the enthufiafm which has feized the public 
for acroflatic experiments. As much as you 
are (mitten with the love of novelty, as much 
am lits enemy. I have read a great deal, 
have fludted thoroughly your Jean Jacques, 
and when he declaims againft human iciences, 
againft acquired knowledge, he has certainly 
great right on his fide. 

The firft age of which you have any re- 
membrance is the golden age. Then, abandon: 
ed to honefi nature, men relied on the various 
auis with which fhe furnifhed them; they 
walked upon all fours, they were happy. 

A thoufand years after, I was witnels to 
a furprifing revolution. An innovator thought 

roper to acquaint the public that it was bis 
rmtention to walk upon two feet only - that 
he would take no other precaution than that 
ef furrounding his head with a roll, and of 
being fupported by leading-flrings; that the 
heading firings fhould be alterwards cut, and 
he would then run boldly on. As may be 
fuppoled, he had every body againft him ; 
they exclaimed, ** this man is an impoltor, 
he will never attempt what he promiles; or 
ft he does, he will infalibly break his nole.”’ 

A day was fixed for the experiment. ‘he 
conrourfe of fpefiators was immente. We 
feated ourfelves upon our haunches, with our 
eves elevated. The innovator prelented him- 
{<'f with the confidence of a man fure of fuc- 
ecis. Theevent aniwered but too well to his 
temerity. The confequence ts wel! known: 
he was every where imitated ; men have 
traveried the globe; and the //wer age 
commenced. 

A thoufand years after, T was witnels to 
another revolution. A fecond innovator con- 
ceived that he could travel on the water, fim. 
ply by placing himfelt in a tub which was to 
be faflened by cords to the bank ; the cords 
were at length to be loofened, and he was to 
troft himfelf in the tub to the mercy of the 
current. The aftonifhment, the infatuation of 
his fellow-citizens were inconceivable. Every 
one exclaimed, ** he will not dare to venture; 
or if he does, he will certainiy be drowned.” 

To enjoy this fplendid fight, we ran in 
crowds to the banks of a large river. The 

rath philofopher kept his word. He departed 
amidft. the thouts of a prodigious multitude, 
and permitted himfelf, undoubtedly, to be 
drifted by the current to a diftance of more 
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than ten fathom. The intoxication was ys: 
verial; he was crowned with laurels snd 
borne in triumph to his habitation. This ~ 


fortunate experiment was a ray of lish te 
gL ye 
the reftof mankind; they foon learned. 
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overcome thisclement ; they found new, 


joyments, and thus arrived at the brazen op, 
A thouland years after, came what you «! 
the heroic times of Greece Hercules jn 


5 
' « 


boat dared penetrate to the very bounds of | 


ee | 


the Mediterranean ; and there, elated with 
his voyage, and withing to perpetuate 
membrance of fo furprifing an a&, he ereded, 
in the mid of the beautiful parden of th 
Hetperides, two pillars, with this infcription, 
Ne plus ultra: IT defy the power of man te 
go farther ! A new fermentation in the mind 
of the pecple. Commerce creates a fleet, meg 
trafhe with each other in the fweets of life, 
inthe illufions of luxury, they are covered 
with gold and purple; and behold the :rox agg, 

Dhree thoufand years after, a Genevan, 
afhamed that we had as yet done nothing 
more than cruize round the known world, 
undertook to crofs the vaft ocean. Surprias, 
incredulity, a general murmur arofe. Thecr 
was, ** he will not dare to fail; or if he 
does, he will afluredly never return.” 

Lleaven but too juftly punifhed his pre. 
fumption. Ide had the glory to difcover, to 
create, it I may fo lay, a new univerfe.From 
that moment a fhip became the box of Pan- 
dora, from which iflued the fugar of the 
Iflands, and the macha of Arabia, the mu: 
lins of India, the pearls of the Eafl, the dw 
monds of Golconda, the treafures of Peru. 
W hat name can be given to an age fo prol- 
fic of evils? 

Thus far, gentlemen, you will acknow 
ledge that things have evidently been grow: 
ing worle and worfe. It is with terror, there 
fore, that I perceive a new career opened fot 
genius. In one experiment you have to fi 
fucceeded as to convey yourfelvestwo leagues 
ans! in a fecond ten leagues. Prefently yo 
will render the air as navigable as the watch 
prefently you will travel the whole atmo 
phere. More fortunate and not leds daring 
than Cook, the barriers of eternal ice, whi 
oppofed him in the Southern feas, will a 
impede your progrefs: you will fly tot 
Terra Aufiralis. What do you hope for + 
world more extenfive than your Europt: 
Not content with having found topea 
emeralds, fapphires, rubies, in conden 
water, do you expect to fee light itfelf cry 
taliled in thele new regions ? 

Ah, believe me! deftroy your balloons 
climb not with your inflammable air beyo® 
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the fphere to which God hath limited * 


burn your journals ; annihilate every trace @ 


this rare fecret ; renounce the project of “a 
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a» gourtelves above the thunder ; and if you 
es ™ not fill up the meature ot your folly, 
hrow down thofe electric ipires which over- 
top your palaces, and let the lightning take 
ts courle. ; 
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HE laws in force againft the Englith 
Catholic Difflenters may be ranged 
under four heads. 

, Thofe which fubject them to penalties 
snd punifhments for exercifing their religious 
worship ; under whieh head may be ranked 
he laws refprQing their places of education, 
sod the minifters of their church. 

By thefe laws if any Catholic Diflenting 
Preft, born inthe dominions of the Crown 


of England, come to England from beyond 
| the feas, or tarry in England three days, 
| without conforming to the church,. he ts 


puilty of high trealon (a): Thote alfo Saievae 


F the guilt of high treaion who are reconciled 
' to the See of Rome, or procure others to 
| be reconciled to it 


(6). 
For the laft offence, a Catholic Diflenting 


cergeman was triedin 1786 One witneils 


only being produced againft him, he was 
acquitted upon the flatute of the feventh 


year of King William, by which two wit- 


/*nefles are required to convict aman of high 


trealon. 
By thefe laws alfo, the Englith Catholic 


Diflenters are totally difabled from giving 
- thar children any education in their own 


| religion (c). If they educate their children 


| at bome,—then, for maintaining the {chool 


mafler, if he do not repair to church, or 


| be not allowed by the bifhop of the dioceie, 


| they are hable to forfeit ten pounds a 


month; and the fchool mafter ts liable to 


forfeit forty fhillings a day. Then, if they 


tend them for education to any tchool of 


| thetr perfuation abread, they are liable to 
| forfeit one hundred pounds, and the children 
| leat are difabled from inheriting, purchat. 

 g, and enjoying any lands, profits, goods, 
Celts, duties, legacies, or tume of moncy. 
| Saying mafs is punithable by a forfeiture of 


| ‘Wo hundred marks: hearing it, by a for- 
| teiture of one hundred marks (d). 


For the offences of celebrating matfs, fe- 


| Yeral Catholic Diflenting Priefts, now living, 


have been profecuted. In 1770, the Hon. 
James Talbot, the brother of the earl of 


| hrewibury, was tricd at the Old Bailey 


| idence. 
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tons for exercfing the functions of a 
Romith pricit, and acquitted for want of 
At the fumimer afiizes for the 
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county of Surrey, in 1767, Mr. Ma'‘ony 
was tried and found guilty of adminiftering 
the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the rites of the See of Rome. 
He remained in prifon for fome years, and 
was afterwards pardoned on condition of 
perpetual banifhment. 

il. Under the fecond head are thofe laws 
which punifh the Englith Catholic Diffin- 
ters for not conforming to the eflablithed 
church:—Thele are generally called Tbe 
Statutes of Kecufancy. 

it fhould be obierved, that abfence from 
church, alone, and unaccompanied by any 
other act, conftitutes Recufancy. 

Till the Stat. of 35th Eliz. chap. 2. all 
Diflenters were confidered as Recufants, anid 
were all equally fubject to the penaltics of 
Recufancy: ‘That flatute was the firt 
penal flatute made againit Popihh Recufants 
by that name, and as diftinguifhed from other 
Recuiants, irom that dtatute arofe the dil- 
tinction between Proteftant Diffenters and 
Englith Catholic Dillenters,—or, as they are 
called mthe law, Reculants. The former 
were fubject to fuch ftatutes of Recufancy 
as preceded that of the 35th of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and to fome flatutes ayainft Recu- 
fancy mace fubfequently to that time; but 
they were relieved from them all by the act 
of toleration inthe firlt year of King Wil- 
liam’s reign. 

By the flatutes againft Popith recufants 
convicts (é), they are punifhable by the cen- 
lures of the church, and by a fine of twenty 
pounds for every month during which they 
ablent themtelves from church; they are 
ditabled from holding eflices or employ- 
ments ; from keeping arms in their houfes ; 
from maintaining actions or fuits at law or 
in equity; from being executors or guardi- 
ans; from preleating to advowfons ; from 
practiling the law or phyfic; and trom hold. 
ing offices civil or military. They are fub- 
ject to the penalties attending excommuni- 
cation ; are not permitted to travel five 
miles from home, unlels by licence, upon 
pain of forfeiting all their goods ; and may 
not come to Court, under pain of one hun- 
dred pounds. A married womah, when 
convicted of recufancy, is lable to forteit 
two-thirds of her dower or jointure. “She 
cannot be executrix or adminiitratrix to her 
hufband; nor have any part of his goods ; 
and, during her marriage, fhe may be kept 
in prifon, unlefs her hufband redeems her, 
at the rate of ten pounds a month, or the 
third part of his lands. Popih reculants 
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convid muff, within three months after 
conviction, either fubmit and renounce their 
religious opinions, or, if returned by four 
jaftices, mult abjure the realm ; and if they 
do not depart, or if they return without 
licence, they are guilty of felony, and tufler 
death as felons. 

it materially encreafes the oppreflion and 
feverity of thefe laws, that any Juftice of 
the Peace may convict a diflenting Catholic 
of recufancy, by a wery fammary procefs, 
without any previous information or com- 
plaint againft him. 

In the year 1782, two very poor Catho- 
lic diflenting labourers and their wives were 
fummoned hy one of his Majelty’s Juflices of 
the Peace, and fined one filling each, tor 
not repairing to church ; and the conilable 
raifed it by diflraining in the houle of one 
of them an oak table, a fir iable, and a plate 
faclf; in the houle of the other, a theit, and 
two dozen of dcift plates, one pewter difh, 
with four pewter plates, one oak table, and 
one arm:-chair. ‘The fale was publicly called 
at the market-day, and the goods were fold 





by andlion at their relpective houles. ‘Lhe 
conftable’s bill was in thele words : 
To not attending church o 2 0 
To a warrant o I oO 
To conftable’s expences ET ey 
= 


II. The ‘awe which fubject them to pe- 
nalties for » vi ug the oath of fupremacy, 
and the decia)ii.n againfi Popery. 

rft, With vr. pect to the oath of jupremacy 
(7), the Matuics of the rf of King Willi. 
am and Queen Mary, and the rft of George 
I. contain an oath by which perions are 
made to fwear, that ** No foreign Prince, 
perion, prelate, ftate, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any jurifdiCtion, power, fu- 
premacy, pre-eminence, or authority, ec- 
clefiaftical or fpiritual, within this realm.” 
It is required to be taken by the pertons 
therein named, and it may be tendered to 
any perfon by any two Juitices of the Peace. 

The Englith Catholic Diflenters object 
to take this oath, becaule, like every other 
church in communien with the See of Rome, 
they acknowledge the fpiritual primacy of 
the Pope. But they do not acknowledge in 
him any right, power, or pre eminence, 
either temporal, ecciefiaflical or Ipiriiual, 
within this realm, that can, directly or in- 
direQly, affect or interfere with the rights, 
the perfon, or the property of the King, or 
the rights, perfons, or properties of any of 
his fubjects. 

By refufing to take the oath of fuprema- 
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cy, when tendered to them, they hee 
lable to all the above-mentioned acai 
of recufancy (g): they are reftrained ee 
practiling the law as advocates, bartilen 
lolicitors, attornies, Notaries, or prodor. 
They are reftrained from voting at eledtig 
and confequently are unreprefented jp Parl. 
ment. 

2dly, With refpect tothe declaration av ates 
Popery (4), an adi pafled in the 30th. ver 
of King Charles If. containing a declaration 
to he made by the members of either Houte 
of Parliament before they take their fea 
By this they declare their difbelief of th 
doétrine of tranlubftantiation, and their be. 
let that the invocali a of the faints and the 
lacritice of the mals are iJolatrous. 

}his declaration the Kuglith Cathol 
Diflenters cannot make, as the dodrines t 
which it refers are among the articles of they 
religious credence. But whatever may be 
their fentiment on the facrament of oy 
Lor<'s fupper, on the moft proper mode ¢ 
pedicly worlhipping the deity, or the na 
ture of the intercourie between the living 
and the dead, they beg leave to oblerve, 
that all thele doctrines are in. themfelves 
harmlels and moffenfive ; and that as they 
cannot dilable thofe who hold them frog 
performing any of the duties, they ough 
not to deprive them of partic ipating in any 
of the rights of Englith fubjedts.—Yee for 
their particular opinions upon thefe dodtrina 
the Englifh Catholic Diffenters are dilqual: 
fied from being chofen Members of th 
Houle of Commons, and their peers ar 
deprived of their hereditary feats in Parlw 
ment. 

IV. The laws atfcGting their landed pre 
perty. 

Hiow this is affected by the laws againi 
reculancy (7), has been already mentioned 
— Belides which, the Englifh Catholic Di: 
fenters are dilabled oy other laws trom pre 
fenting to the advowfons, and all other eccle 
fiaftical benefices, and to hofpitals and other 
charitable eftablifhments, though founded 
their own ancellors.—They are {ubjectee 
by annual acts of the legiflature to the ve» 
atious and ignominious burden of a doubt 
land-tax (4) ; and they are obliged on ever! 


: 
e 


occafion to dilclofe the fecret tranlacuos 


of their families, by reafon of the expel) 


obligation impofed on them of enrolling the 
deecis and wills. 
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Thefe are the principal laws againft the- 
Englith Catholic Diffenters. To the tef 
ef (i), and to every other penalty to which 
ather Diffenters are fubject—the Catholic 
Diffenters are equally liable. 

There have. been recent inftances of profe- 
cutions againt them upon thefe laws. But 
40 give them effec, no afaal profecution is 
necefary. In many cafes, without the for- 
ality of an adlion, and in fome, without 
even the intervention of antuforaer, by an 

ration unobferved by the community at 
large, but feverely felt by the victims of it, 
thele'laws continually force themfelves into 
yxecution—and, im an age of icience and 
philofophy, in a land of freedom and happi- 
nefs, ond in the midit of univerfal tolerati 
on, deprive the Englifh Catholic Diffenters 
of many of the rights of Englith fubjects, 
and the common rights of mankind ;—in- 
vite public prejudice and defamation upon 
them—cramp their induftry—abridge them 
inthe means of providing for their families 
—drive them abroad for education—obtrude 
them on foreigners for fubfiftence—and 
make them, as it were, @liensin their own 
naive country. 

The a&t pailed for their relief in the 18th 
year of his prefent Majefty, was a repeal of 
a particular law, which greatly obftructed 
them in the enjoyment of their landed pro- 
perty, and was otherwife very oppreflive on 
them ; but it was not a repeal of aay one 
of the laws above fpecified. 


We whofe Names are hereunto fubferibed, 
Catholics of England, do freely, avolun- 
tarily, and of their own accord, make the 
following folemn Declaration and trotef- 
tation, 


WHEREAS fentiments unfavourable to 
ug as citizens and fubjedéts have been enter- 
tained hy Englith Proteftants, on account of 
principles which are afferted to be maintain- 
ed by us and other Catholics, and which 
principles are dangerous to fociety, and to- 
tally repugnant to political and civilliberty ; 
it isa duty that we, the Englifh Catholics, 
owe toour country as well as to oyrfelves, 
to proteft, in a-formal and folemn manner, 
againit dodtrines that we condemn, and that 
cowllitute no part whatever of our principles, 





Téligion or belief. 


We are the more anxious to free ourfelves 
from fuch imputations, becaufe divers Protef- 
tants, who profefs themlelves tobe real friends 
to liberty of confcience, have neverthelefs, 
avowed themfelves hoftile to us, on account 

certain opinions which we sre fuppofed 
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to hold. And we do not blame thole proteft- 
ants for their ‘hoftility, if it proceeds {as 
we hope it does) not from an intolerant 
fpirit in matters ef religion, but from their 
being mifinformed asto matters of fact. 

If it were true that we, the Englifh Ca- 
tholics, had adopted the maxims that are 
erroneoully imputed to us, we acknowledge 
that we fhould merit the reproach of being 
dangerous enemies to the ftate ; but we'de- 
teft thole unchriftian-like and execrable 
maxims: and we feverally claim, in common 
with men of all other religions, as a matter 
of natural juftice, that we, the & nglifh Ca- 
tholics, ought not to fuffer for or on accopnt 
of any wicked or erroneous doétrines that 
may he held'by any other Catholics ; which 
doctrines we publicly difclaim ; any more 
than Britifh Proteftants opght to be rendered 
refponfible for any dangerous doétrines 
that may be held -by any other Proteftants, 
which doétrines they, the Britifh Protel- 
tants difavow. , 

rit. We'have been accufed: of holding, 
as a principle of our religion, that Princes 
excommunicated by the Pope and Council, 
or by authority of the See of Rome, may 
be depofed or murdered by their fubjects, 
or other perfons. 

But, jo far is the above-mentioned un- 
chriftian-like and abominable pofition from 
being a principle that we hold, that we re- 
jet, abhor, and deteft it, and every part 
thereof, as execrable and impious; and we 
folemnly declare, That neither the Pope, 
either with or without a General Council, 
nor any Prelate, nor any Prieft, nor any 
affembly of Prelates or Priefts, nor any ¢c- 
clefiaftical power whatever, can abfolve the 
fubjefts of this realm, or any of them, 
from their allegiance to his Majefty King 
GEORGE TRE THIRD, who is, by au- 
thority of Parliament, the lawful king of 
this realm, and of all the dominions there- 
unto belonging. 

2d. We have alfo been accufed of bold- 
ing, as a principle of our religion, That 
implicit abedience is due from us to the or- 
ders and decrees of Popes and General 
Councils ; and that therefore if the Pope, 
or any General Council, fhould, for the good 
of the church, command us to take up arms 
againft Government, or by any means to 
fubvert the laws and liberties of this coua- 
try, or to-exterminate perfons of a different 
perfuafion from us, we (it is aflerted by our 
accuters) hold ourfelves bound to obey fuch 
orders or decrees, on pain of eternal fire. 

Whereas we pofitively deny, that we owe 
any fuch obedience to the Pope and Gene- 
ral Council, or to either of them, and we 
helieve that no a¢t that is ia nfcif immoral 
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or difhonef can ever be juflified by or un- 
der colour that it is done cithe: for the.good 
of the church, or in obedience to any eccle- 
fiaftical power whatever, We acknowledge 
no infallibility in the Pope; and we neither 
apprehend nor belicve, that our difobedience 
to any fuch orders or decrees’ {fhouid any 
fuch be given or made) could fubje& us to 
any punifhment whatever. And we hold 
and imfift, that the Catholic Church has no 
power that can, directly or indirectly, pre- 
judice the rights of Proteftants, imaimu.h 
os it is Aridlly confined to the refufing to 
them a participation in her facraments and 
other religious privileges of her communion, 
which no church (as we conceive) can he 
expected to give to thofle out of her pale, 
a which no perfon out of her pale will, 
we fuppofe, ever require. 

And we folemnly declare, that no church, 
nor any Prelate, nor any Prieft, nor any 
affembly of Prelates or Priefts, nor any ec- 
clefiaflical power: whatever, hath, have, or 
ought to have any jurifdiction or authority 
whatfoever within this realm, that can, di- 
reily or indiredily, alle or interfere with 
the independence, fovereignty, laws, conft:- 
tution or government thereof; or the rights, 
liberties, perfons or properties of the people 
of the faid realm, or any of -them, fave 
only and except by the authority of Parlia 
ment; and that any fuch allumption of 
power would be an ufurpation. 

3d. We have likewile been accufed of 
holding, as a principle of ofr religion, 
That the Pope, by virtue of his fpiritual 
power, can dipenfe with the obligations of 
any compadi or oath taken or entered into 
by a Catholic: that therefore no oath of 
allegiance, or other oath, can bind us; and 
ccaiogiunts. that we can give no fecurity 
for our allegiance to any government. 

There canbe no doubt but that this con- 
clufion would be juft, if the original propo- 
fition upon which it is founded were true ; 
but we pofitively deny that we do hold any 
fuch principle. And we do folemnly declare, 
that neither the Pope, nor any Prelate, nor 
any Pricft, nor any aflembly of Prelates or 
Priefis, nor any ecclefiaftical power what- 


‘ever, can abfolve us, or any of us, from, 


or dilfpenfe with, the obligation of any 
compact or oath whatloever. 

ath. We have aifo been accufed of hold- 
ing, as a principle of our religion, That 
not only the Pope, but even a Catholic 
Prieft, has power to pardon the fins of Ca- 
tholics at his will and pleafure, and there- 
fore, that no Catholic can poffibly give any 
fecurity for his allegiance to any govern- 
ment, inafuch as the Pope or a Pricli, can 
pardon perjury, ccbellion, and high treaion. 
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We acknowledge allo the juftnefs of this 
conclufion, if the propofition upon which j 
is founded were not totally falle, But we 
do folemnly ceciare, that, on the contrary 
no fin whatever can be forgiven at the 
wilot any Pope, or of any Prieft, of of 
any perion whomloever ; but that a fincere 
forrow fur paft fin, a firm refolution to ayoid 
future guilt, and every poffible atonemen: 
to God and the. injured neighbour, are the 
previous and indiipentable requifites to efta. 
bith a well-founded expectation of for. 
givenels. 

sth. And we have alfo been accufed of 
holding, as a principle of our religion, that 
** no faith isto be kept with heretics ;” { 
that no government which is not Catholic 
can have any fecurity from us for our alle. 
giance and peaceable: behaviour. 

‘This doégtrine, that ** faith is not to be 
kept with heretics,’? we reject, reprobate, 
and abhor, as being contrary to religion, 
morality, and common honefly : and we do 
hold and folemnly declare, that no breach of 
faith with any perfon whomfoever can ever 
be juflified by reafon of or under pretence 
that fuch perfon is an heretic or an infidel. 

And we further folemnly declare, that we 
do make this declaration and proteflation, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary fenfe of the words of the fame, 
without any evafion, equivocation, or men- 
tal ref rvation whatfoever. 

And we appeal to the juftice and candor 
of our fellow citizens, whether we, the 
ExGuisu CATHOLICS, who thus folemn- 
ly difclaim, and from our hearts abhor, the 
above-mentioned abominable and = unchril- 
tian like principles, ought to be put upon a 
level with any other men who may hold 
and protels thofe principles. 

Signed by 246 PriesTs, 
and = 3525 LAYMEN. 


To the Right Hon. William Pitt, firft Lord 
of the treafury, and Chanceilor of bit 
Majefly’s Court of Excheguer, 

The Memorial of bis Majefly’s Englifb Sub- 
jects profcfing the Catbolte Religion, 


Sheweth, 
HAT by the laws now in force againf 
perions profeffing the Catholic Religt- 
on, your Memorialifts are deprived of many 
of the rights of Englith fubjedts, and the 
common rights of Mankind. 

They are prohibited, under the moft {e- 
vere penalties exercifing any act of religton 
according to their own mode of worfup. 

They are fubje& to heavy punifhments 
for keeping fchools for educating their chil 
dren in their own religious principles af 
home, anc they are allo fubject to heavy 
punifhments 
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waments for fending their children for 
education abroad. — Rheog 

They are made incapable of ferving in 
his Majefties armies and navies ) 

They are rettrained from practifing the 
lyw, as barrifters, advocates, folicitors, at- 
tornics, or proctors. 

They are obliged on every occafion to 
difelofe the moft fecret tranfactions of their 
families, by realon of the expenfive and 
perplexing obligation of inrolling their 
deeds. 

They are fubje&t, by annual acs of the 
legiflature, to the ignominious fine of the 
double land tax. 

They are deprived of that conftitutional 
right of Englith freeholders, voting tor 
county members. 

They are not allowed to vote at the elec- 
tion of any other membérs.——~—They are 
therefore abfolutely unreprefented in Parlia. 
ment. 

They are excluded from all places, civil 
and military. 

They are difqualified from being chofen to 
a feat mthe Houle of Commons. 

Their Peers are deprived of their heredi- 
tary feats in Parliament. 

And their clergy, for exercifing their func- 
tions are expoled to the heavielt penalties 
and punithments, and in fome cafes to death. 

ihat the laws which fubject them to theie 
difabilities, penalties, and punifhments, 
were pailed againit them in times of intole- 
rance, for crimes of which they are not 
guilty, and for principles which they do not 
profels. 

Vhat if any motives of policy ever exift- 
ed which in any point of view, or by the 
opimions of any tet of men, could juftify 
the general neccflity er expediency of thete 
laws, they have lony fince entirely cealed ; 
to cOntuuue them, therefore, mult be unjuil, 
ait withholds from fo many fubjects the 
Orit mghts and comforts of fociety; un- 
wile, as it produces dilunion among. the 
people ; and lrapolitic, as it deprives the ftate 
of the labours and jervices of io many of its 
loyal lubjects, 

That by the gracious and falutary ad 
palled in the zoth year of his prefent Ma- 
jelty, that one particular law which molt 
prevented their fafely and quietly enjoying 
their landed property was formally repealed, 
‘ad an oath prefcribed to them, by which, 
inthe moft folemn, moft explicit, and moft 
uiequivocal manner, they difclaim the be- 
lef that there exifts in any foreign prince, 
prelate, fate, or potentate, cither directly, 
indirectly, any civil juriidiction, power, 
Speriority, or pre-eminence whatioever, 
within this realm, and by which, in terme 
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equally folemn, equally explicit, and equally 
unequivocal, they avow their abfolute and un- 
relerved allegiance and fidelity to his Ma- 
jelty’s perfon and government; the fucceffi- 
fion of the Crown in his family; and, the 
Britith Conftitution. 

That the Englith Catholics have univer- 
fally taken this oath. ? 

That their general conduct has been 
blamelefs and inoffenfive. 

That they hold no principle which can be 
conftrued to extend to the fubverfion, dil- 
turbance, or difquiet of the civil or ecclefi- 
aftical Government of this country. 

That they live in the completeft harmony 
with their fellow-fubjecis, only feparated 
from them by a difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, and only prevented from’ 
falling into the general mais of the com- 
munity by the diftinSions produced and 
kept alive by the laws {till remaining in force 
againft them. fe Es 

That the Britifh government, and the 
nation at large, have been long fenfible of 
this; and therefore (with an humanity for 
which the Englith Catholics are truly grates 
ful) have not permitted the laws againft 
them to be executed in their utmoft extent. 
—Heénce, for a confiderable time, none of 
the laws which affect their lives have been 
carried into execution; and there ‘have 
not becn man 
which affect their fortunes or their liberties 
have been enforced. Profecutions againt 
them have received no aid from the Legif- 
lature ; no countenance from the Co-itts of 
Jultice ; no encouragement from Magiftracy ; 
and no favour from the People.—Informers 
againft them have been univerfally defpifed; 
the moft virttious and enlightened men-of 
the age have been ‘thtir advocates. ihe 
nation is their friend ; the fetter of the law 
their only enemy. fo that it is owing that 
they ftill languihh under difabilities which 
cramp their indufiry, prevent their providing 
for their families, drive them from their own 
country for education, obtrude them on fo- 
reigners for fubfiftence, and make them, ‘as 
it were, aliens among theie fellow fubjedts. 

That the do&rine of general toleration 
univerfally prevails. 

And, ‘That no plea can be urged for tole- 
rating in foreign countries Diflenters from 
the mode of worthip eftablifhed there, which 
may not with as great propricty. be urged 
for tolerating: in England thofe of the 
Catholic periuafion. 


Upon thefe grounds, your Memorialifts 
hope for your concurrence and iup- 
port im their intended applicatioa for 
redrefs of their grievances. 


Cc2 Hiftories 
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204 Fipories Of the Tete-a-Tete. March, 


Hiftories of the Thhe-a-Tile annexed 5. or, India. When arrived at one of the markets, 


“ + aoaenedien where white young human fleth is exnos, 
Bley Beara! Pilfering Peer, and the on the fhambles to the beft bidders, Bien, 


exhibited a neck and breaft lurpaffing that 
HE hero of this hiftory defcended from of the fineft veal; the was indeed. too prime 
a noble family: his anceflors have a lot to be unnoticed, Tertis Were es 
been, long regiftered in the peerage of a fifter fered from all quarters: but the higheft hid. 
kingdom, and more than a haren’s,coronet der, and confequently the purchaler, wos 
has been fported on. their fplendid equipages. an old man who had accumulated gress 
But thefe hereditary diftinétions too frequent» wealth as a direGior of the mint at Bengal 
ly devolve on the undeferving. But, allegory apart, a wedding enlved be. 

The grandfire of the mafculine fubjeét.of tween the old gentleman and the young lady, 
our memoirs, honoured the noble. carnlngne The bridegroom had but an indifferent ftir. 
in which he was inrolled: the Herald’s office of health, and he plealed himfelf with the 
was rendered refpeCtable by emblazoning idea that a young wife would. be a reflorg. 
the arms of one fo meritorious: one who tive: fo extremely ignorant are fome people, 
was equally an ornament to his country, and who know but litle of the animal oecono- 
to human nature. my- As the lady expected, and moft pro. 

From fuch a flock, a rcace of heroes, fe- bably wifhed,. her dear hufband very obliy. 
. Bators, and patriots might have been expect- ingly made a widow of her, in the fecond 
ed, but, ** Oh, what a falling off !’’ There quarter of the firft honey moon; or, in 
was indeéd the procreation of the animal more popular terms, before a fortnight was 
many but without talents, without honour, expued. Belinday from what motive we 
and almoft without integrity The fuceel- cannot pofitively declare, had performed hee 
for of the upright, learned, and: judicious part fo much to the fatisfaction of her ens 
peer, had not any claim to thofe epithets moured fpoufe, during their coverture, that 
which do juftly, and fo univerfally were ap- he left her the bulk of his immenfe fortune; 
plied to the departed fire. Infinuations of no lefs thantwo hundred and fifty thoutend 
criminality againit one of the moft amiable pounds {Merling ! 
of women, have. been. countenanced, (itis Having beflowed decent interment on ber 
faid) by this degenerate man of quality, deceafed half, the put on the trappings of 
purely from interefled purpofes. Calumny external woe, fettied her conceris in thet 
goes further, and fays an underflrapper in part of the world with diliyence and dif: 
‘the fcience of muli¢ had been eengeree with, patch, and embraced the firft opportunity © 
in order to fully the reputation of an imma- return, richly freighted as fic was, to the 
culate female. | port of Lontion. 

The title of the Pilfering Peer may per- No fooner had fhe landed on her native 
haps be thought to allude to a certain recent foil than fhe repaired to the metropolis. 
eircumftance. Thofe who give it that con- Fame, even. before her arrival, had cirtv 
ftruftion are exceedingly miftaken. The lated the report of her great good fortune; 
hero of that tale was honourably acquitted and fhe inftantly adopted a ftyle of lite 
and difcharged: the allegations againft him - which countenanced and confirmed that tt 
were.of fucha nature, and had fo little the port. 
face of probability, that the arraignment Young, very bandfome, avd immeniely 
appeared. farcical, But, to the honour of rich, it-may be reafonably ftuppoled tht 
our laws be it fpoken, the poor, and. even Belinda had nota few admirers: but, har 
the abandoned, can make the firltperfonages ing once married fur money, which the 
of the knguee amenable to ther power. longer wanted, the was now relolved to 
In this cafe, however, the charge was mot under the fole guidance of her inc Linatied. 
only to the lai degree improbable; bat the Among the group who inceJantly threw 
depofition came from the contaminated lips themfelves in. hee way, and encouragtd } 
of infamy, the delulive tongue of a female hope of obtaining preference in her cltec® 
who had bade adicu. te virtue, honour, the fon of a young nobleman more parik’ 
and all that is amiable in the angelic fex. larly attradied her attention. D:icourags 

Againit our Pilfering Peer, the allegati- by a manifeft partiality in hie favour, & 
ons have been fully proved. Our heroine, others gradually withdrew, fenfible that 0 
who was honoured at the font with the fair Belle of Bengal had abloiutely m* 
name of Belinda, though better known on her eleétion. But, though her lover * 
Afiatie ground by that of the Belle of Ben- more ardent and impetuous than ber be 
gal, was left an affluent widow. Like ma- gal. hufband, it was upwards of half a )@ 
ny others, fhe had taken over a handfome before the would permit herielf to be & 
face, and a tolerable good figure, to Eaft ducted tothe altar. ris 
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1791: fvarice Punifbed. A Tale. 


| This young gentleman, who is a titled 

ord only by the courtely of England, ae- 

- quired the appellation of the Piitering Peer 
| from Belinda, at the time fhe confented to 
hetow on him her hand in marriage. 
With equal pleafantry and efteem the faid, 
he had robbed het of her affections; that 
: with feree and violence, and not having the 
fear ot God before hiseyes, he had wilful- 
| ly and malicioufly attacked her with a man- 
ly figure and a bewitching tongue, and had 
i rfled her of every thing which the held 
| moh dear avd valuable : that her heart was 
no longer her own, and her purfe was con- 
iequently fubmitterl to the exercile of bis 
extravagance and rapacity. Hence he ob- 
tained the title of the Pilfering Peer, and we 
sre thus particular in relating thefe circum- 
lances, that we may not be deemed guilty 
of a milniomer. 

The fair Aflatic adventurer is now in the 
sGual pofiefion of an accomplehed hut- 
band ; and the has no diftant profpect of an 
ddtual peerage. A fpendid houte and 
equpage proclaim the height of magnih- 
cence. She often mentions her trip to in 
| doftan with a fmile, but refolves to end her 
days in the ifland where the beyan them; 
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and enjoyed the common neceflaries of life. 
But, poor man, he hoarded, teraped, and: 
heaped up ail he could, but to what pur- 
pole? As it all prabably proved dead flock 
upon his hands, nothing beneficial to feciety 
was derived from it. Charny, benevolence, 
and hureanity were entirely banifhed from 
hie breaft. The widow and orphan pcti- 
tioned him, but their intreaties were iw 
vain! His obdurate heart would not tie 
moved with the calamities of others, he 
quite relinguifhed the common. neceflivies 
of life for the fake of being in pofleflion of 
gold, &c, But he did net confider that 
gold, ike dung, wae pot benefieral uilit is 
ipread, perhaps his relations thought lo, as 
he was determmed not to give them any 
thing during hisiabode here. He had mawy 
nephews, wuieces, coufins, and relations, 
who all flattered him merely for their owa 
emolument: who could blame them? 
Gripo enurely fubfilted on their bounties, 
ene fent him a geote,; another a. pig,. another 
fowls, another iith, &c. &e. &c. He faid it 
was mere extravagance to purchate cloaths, 
and therefore he uled to accommodate him- 
felf by begging ‘fquire Levi’s caft off ones, 
His wig was one which he purchafed of a 
ragman for the enormous tum of fixpenve, 
he had wern it for twenty years, and {bid 
it was lietter than the new-fafhioned fcull- 
caps, which now a days colt a couple of gui- 
neas. He inhabited a large mantion, which 
was a very pleafant retreat in the fummer 
feafon from the intenfe heat of the fun; 
but in the winter it was very inho!pitabie,it 
was like gommg into the frigid zone. He 
ufed to fay that every man fioald follow 
nature (what he meant was the brute erea- 
tion); that t he thouid ledown with the 
beafts, and rife with them, and then He 
ewifely obterved it would fave candles: he 
was never known to barn any during the 
lait forty years of his lite. - 

His whole fanmly confifted of himfelf, an 
old female domettic, who had grown ‘grey 
in his fervice, anda large, nrewpre, halt- 
farved mahill dog, of whith he was very 
fond, whom he called his protector, Mis 
taithtul guardian, é&c. : 

It was his utual catlom to go to gather his 
firing, chiefly fticks, which he genera'ly 
brought home towards the evenigg: aad 
having been out one day asutual, he had 
lett bis prote¢ier and fervant at hore due 
ring Ins ablemce, to guard his iron clicit, 
wherein his god was depotited, for fear of 
thieves; the afternoon proving’ rainy, he 
berrowed an old tattered coat of farmer 
Daubbins, which he flewered round him, 
and entering his houfe abruptly in diff uife, 
his guardian feized him by thre throat, and 

kept 


mach reafon to be jatished with the prefent 
world, that fhe is not in a harry to exchange 
it for another. 


Avarice Puntfhed. A Tale. 


TT is allowed by moralifts that ‘* Virtue 
is its own reward,” and that Covetoul- 
nels 16 Its Own tormentor. This maxim 
hath often been proved in. human life, but 
as an iluitration of the above -propofitien, 
I fhall inftance the character of Gripo, 
who was a remarkable inftence of human 
miery, amidit plenty and affluence. Gripo 
was aloft ninety years of age, and had 
feen and felt many boifterous, flormy, and 
wintry days, without once having am incli- 
hation of enjoying the blefling of a cheerful 
comfortable fire, or feeling the grateful in- 
fluence ot a little good found OQdober. 
the miferies of burnian life are allowed to 
be great and various; but he by his avari- 
coulnels made thern a hundred times more 
porgnant than really they were. He was 
formerly in the farming and grazing line 
i bulinets, and by an unrernitting attention 
te both and a niggardly parlimony,.or what 
lome folks call the fmiles of fortune, he 
had anafied a tum not very incontiderable, 
lome fsid titty thoutand pounds, and others 
again affcried that he was poflefled of the 
lum of one hundred thouland pounds.— 
ever, either of thele fume were bufhici- 

eat to have afforded him to have purchaled, 
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kept him on the floor, and did not permit 
him to arife until by his cries, and groans, he 
alarmed the old woman from a diftant part 
of the houfe; and till he had fummoned 
' prefernce of mind enough to fpeak to him. 
As foon as he heard his mafter’s voice call 
him by his name, the dog difengaged him- 
felf from him, but not till he had done 
him an irreparable injury, by lacerating his 
throat in a terrible manner, which in a few 
days put a period to poor old Gripo’s exift- 
ence. Before he departed he often fighed 
and groaned, that he was forced to forfake 
ali that was near and dear to bim, He 
could not be prevailed on to fend for a fur- 
geon; he faid they were expenfive gentle- 
men, and therefore he would do without 
them. He never could be perfuaded to 
make awill, for he faid he would not give a 
lawyer two guineas for fuch a trifling piece 
of bufinels. All his relations who had fup- 
ported his miferable exiftence, were deceiv- 
ed, and his real eftates became the property 
of his heir at law, whom ol! Gripo, during 
his life, treated with the greateft contempt. 
-« This was the melancholy end of Gripo, 
who lived a-milerable, anxious, wretched 
dife, and died a mean, unlamented death ; 
+he moreover died by that very animal, 
which he had half flarved, who facrificed 
the life of his mafter to his own fidelity !— 
Read this, all ye Mifers, and tremble, left 
‘a. fimilar end thould be your fate ! 





Efjay on Laug bter. By an Amateur. 


; some have accounted laughter to be that 
property, power, or faculty which dif- 
tinguifhes man from beaft.. Bur it is to be 
hoped there are faculties of more confequence 
-to diffinguifh them, at the fame time that | 
confefs this to be a very juft difference, con- 
fidering both man and beaft under the gene- 
ral name of animal.. No animal that we 
know of, except man, ever laughs; and for 
an obvious reaion ; laughter is never excited 
unlefs when fomething is faid-or done which 
appears to us to be witty, ridiculous, or lu- 
_ dicrous.. A dog gives vifible marks of plea- 
fure by his countenance, and has expreffions 
_ of difletisfafion and of forrow — but nothing 
_ that. appproaches to the fenfation we are 
| fpeaking of, becaufe there is no refleciing 
- power in his mind to excite it. | Monkeys are 
. Odblerved to grin, which comes fo near to 
_ the appearance of the human grin, that it is 
a common. term. of reproach, ‘ You grin 
_ monlike a key,’’——But as a monkey as 
_ wellasz every other animul is incapable of 
_-underftanding, this differs very much from 
fa hter. : 
vages are not much ufed to laughter for 
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want of fubjects to excite it. A favage, 
throughout life, is a much graver animal 
than a civilized man. I have obferved of 
Indians juft imported, and beginning to be 
familiarized with the language and oddities 
of this country, that their laugh has fone. 
thing peculiarly wild and irreguiar, as if the 
faculty of laughter, long pent up from ufe, 
dilcharged itfelf violently. Very dull and 
very ignorant perfons feldom laugh, for g 
reafon which is obvious from what has been 
fant. 

As weexamine the feale of knowledge, 
we obferve that the lower clais of people 
laugh moft at things, and not words.—— 
The unexpected downfall of a chair or 
table, by which fome trifling milchief 
is done in a ludicrous way, ulually 
excites their laughter in avery great de: 
gree, and the fame will appear in all the little 
wicked jokes and tricks they play wpon ano- 
ther, fuch as pulling the chair from under a 
perfon juft about to fit down, joftling a com- 
panion fo' as to make him ipill his punch 
or ‘wine on his cloaths, and twenty other 
frolics of a fimilat kind. 

But the majority of laughers are thofe 
who have fome notion of wit and humour, 
though perhaps not inva very great degree, 
nor of the! very befi,. kind, Such, though they 
may not relith the polified wit and fparkling 
conceits of our more refined humourifts, yet 
fhake their-fides heartily to alithe borrowed, 
ftolen, or made jefts of Joe Miller and Ben 


“fohnfon. —— Io pleafe fome of thele the jeft 


‘mult be very plain, and rather low ; they 
do not cafily comprehend the fuperior degrees 
of wit, and though it’ ber explained to 
them, they ‘cannot laugh—the effect is loit. 

Profefled wits and geniufes fometimes af- 
fe&t to be above laughter though, like Fal- 
flaffy ‘they are the caufle that there 1s 
lauchter in other men.’” But this attempt 
to fupprefs laughter is truly pratul ; they 
have probably Heard it aflerted that frequent 
laughteris the fign of a tittle mind, a po- 


fition that is contradi¢led by the experience - 


of every man who has kept company with 
men of the greatcit genius and greareft 
minds. Irather agree with Lavater, who 
fays, that * To abftain from laughing, and 
exciting laughter, merely not to offend, of 
to ritk giving offence, is a power unknown 
to many a vigorous mind.” I donot, how- 
ever, offer to defend that laughter which 1s 
at the ferious expence of anether. To hurt 
a friend for the fake of a convulfive breath- 
ing, that is over in a minute, is a folly and 
a crime united. 

Innumerable are the advantageés in the lot 
of man, given to him by a kind providence 
to cheer his way through life, and I am nt 
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foaded laughter is one of thefe, and T have 
everobferved that the good and the virtuous 
enjoy this as well as every other blefiing, in 
its moft perfect ftate, becaufe they enjoy it 
in a zarmlefs and moderate way. —— Great 
views are attended with thofe momentary re 
cylis of confcience which check mirth and 
laughter, and the laughter of fuch, if it 
ever appears, is forced and unnatural.—— 
Leffler vices and follies leave the, mind ex- 
wled to fuch a variety of perplexities and 
difcontents that, if 1 may ule the phrale, 
‘you cannot depend on laughter, which ts 
liable every minute to be followed by peev- 
ithnefs or tears.—The truly good. and vir- 
tuous, the benevolent and beneficent man 
only can enjoy this and every other adventi- 
tious ornament of life. 

Laughers are of various kinds. Some 
rarely venture beyond a {mile; they have 
slways, or pretend to have, a fomething 


. within which will allow them no higher ex- 


ertion than a very gentle movement of the 
mufcles. Of thefe the author I before quot- 
ed, fays, ** Who cannot make one in the 
circle of harmiefs merriment, without a fe- 
cret caufe of grief or ferioufnels, may be 
fulpected of pride, hypocrify, or formality.”’ 
On long knowledge, and due examination, 
I have found Jome people of this clafs very 
deficient in comprehenfion. Good things, 
as the faying is, were thrown away upon 
them. J would not, however, accufe them 
of pride or hypocrify without very ftrong 
proofs, for thefe are charges not to be made 
wantonly, fince they affect not only the 
temper, but the moral character. 

* Softnefs of fmile,’’ fays Lavater, ‘* in- 
dicates foftnefs of character.’’?. J would go 
farther, and fay that foftnefs of imile in 
women (for in men it is never natural) in- 
dicates feminine mecknefs, and much of that 
character which we term amiable or lovely. 
Poets frequently addrefs themfelves to their 
miftreffes fmiles, but rarcly compliment 
them on their laughter, fearful, perhaps, 
that it may be at their expence.. A beauty 
at all times an attractive object, a {miling 
beauty is the moft attrative of all objedts, 
f» much fo, indeed, that one fuch has al- 
moft feduced me from my fubject. 

Some men are for ever laughing. Thefe 
8eed-natured fouls are always exprefling 
themfelves by a laugh, very often without 
any caufe, or any caufe that can operate up- 
on others. To he always laughing, how- 
ever, is no proof of great underftanding. I 
am afraid quite the contrary, and if eenpt 
Vellels make the greateft found, 1 fhould 4tul- 
pect that the heads of thofe who are conti- 


- ‘Bually laughing are not the belt furnifhed. 


tmay fometimes proceed from a defire to 
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pleafe, but fuch a defire is exceflive and pur 


fillanimous. No man ought to make him- 
felf ridiculous to pleafe another. 


As I have quoted two or three fentiments — 


of Lavater on this fubjeét, I fhall mention 
one more for the fake of refuting it.—** A 
horle-laugh,”’ he fays, * indicates brutality 
of character.”’—This fentence is far too fe- 
vere, and totally unjuft, It is impoffible for 
a man to raile or lower the voice in laughing, 
asa finger does. Every man has his own 
key, in which he laughs, and though. he 
may not always laugh equally loud, yct the 
loudnels of every man’s laugh, even of the 
wileft or beft, will be in proportion to the 






impreffion he receives from the wit that ex-« 


cites it. The horfe laugh is a loud laugh; 
but it is nothing worle ; men who ftudy po- 
litenefs according to the Chefterfield plan 
will endeavour to fupprels it, but if they have 
a quick and lively apprehenfion of wit, they 
will find this a very difficult matter. In 
the loudeft laugh, however, if it be natural, 
where can we difcover brutality ? 

The moft unpleafant of all forts of laugh- 
ter is the fneer, fo very unpleafant, indeed, 
that I donot. know whether it ought not tobe 
excluded from the degrees of laughter, and 
reckoned an expreflion of malignity or re- 
venge peculiar to certain difpofitions and 
tempers. It is very ungraceful and unman- 
nerly, and even where uled toexprels con- 
tempt of vice, ought to be ufed with cau- 
tion. 

AsI have hitherto confidered laughter as 
a bleffing, a fomething which renders life 
more chearful, and improves the focial fatis- 
faétions, it will follow that, like all other 
bleffings, it is liable to be abufed. 

it cannot, furely, be unknown toa bene- 
volent and good mind, in what cafes laugh- 
ter is abufed. In general, we may fay, that 
it is never more ill-applied than when we 
laugh at the misfortunes of others—at what 
is ferious and folemn in human Jife—at_ reli- 
gion which only prepare us for happinels —~ 
and at death which determines. our fate.— 
Jn all thefe cafes, it is unworthy, foolifh, 
and vicious, to excitea laugh, or accompa- 
ny it. Even fome vices are too ferious to be 
the topic of fatire, unlels in cafes where 
other means of expofing them have been 
found ineffectual. So much aremany perfons 
dilpofed to laugh at follies, rather than to 
reprobate them, (though the latter ought al- 
ways to go firft) that many of the diftrefles 
which arile from thofe follies have lof their 
impreflion. | 
» Subjects that are in themfelves facred, or 
confidered fo by the generality of mankind, 
ought to be protected from the farcalms of 
the witty—nor will it, 1 truft, be difficult for 
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a gooil man toahflain froma laughter on fach 
occafions. RefleGion is ineceflary ain duch 
cafes, and though a fudden flart of wit will 
not hear refleGion, yet fixed: and ‘habitual 
principles of morality will enable us: to fre 
the right and wrong fide of a fubje@ by only 
a plonce as quick as lightnmg. 4 have ob 

ferved much laughter +o follow oaths and 
carfing; fuch laughter as defencelets, for 
fuch wit is incomprehenfible. That which 
the loweft wretch ina felon’s jail can prac- 
tife, ought to be beneath the emulation of 
men of charaGer and knowledge. 

9 thall now canclude thisipaper with a few 
remarks from fuch authors as have touched 
upon this fubject. 

Laughter, faysone, where things facred 
are traniadted, # far Jefe pardonable than 
whining at a conventicle; the faft ‘has at 
Feat a'femblance of grace, and where the 
affeetion is unfeen, may poffibly imprint 
wholefome leffons on thefineere, but the firft 
has ‘no-excufe, breaking through all the rules 
of order andl decency, and manifefting a 
remifinels of mind in thofe. important mat- 
‘ters, which require the firidicit compolure 
‘and fteadinets of thought; a proof of the 
greatelt folly in the world. : 

‘© To perceive an object,” fays.an emi 
nent philofopher of our times, “ andito laugh 
at it are different thines; ‘brutes perceive, 
‘but never laugh. Rifibility is one of the di- 
‘flinguifhing characters of man.—Some things 
excite laughter, mixed with contempt or 
difapprobation ; as the abfurdities of .a lying 
traveller, a boafiful foldier, or a great.mifer ; 
fuch things are properly termed ridiculous. 
‘Orherthings, which provoke laughter mere- 
ty, withont contempt or diiapprabation, 
# ay be called ludicrous, Such are the tricks 
«! monkies and young cate, and fuch, 
thouch in all other refpedts totally different, 
are ‘thofe exam of wit and humour, 
which we laugh at in ‘books, or .perfons 
whom we admire and efteem. Here we are 
to confider ludicrous objects chiefly; as 
daughter, and not contempt, isthe objedt of 
she prefent enquiry. 

* Laughter may be occafioned by tickling, 
or in children by-gladnefs. But J fpeak of 
that laughter, which isthe outward ¢xpref- 
fion of a certain agreeable emotion raifed in 
the mind'by theview, or by the.conception 
of fomething which we call oddity, droilery, 
or by fome fuch name. T his feeling may 
be in the mind, when laughter, the outward 
fien, docs not appear; for .one.may reftrain 
laughter, when one is much tempted to ine 
duige it. bnlike manneritears are an out- 
ward fign of forrow, hut onc may be very 
forrowful who does not -weep. 

as ‘Laughter, potwithRaading what lord 
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Cheflerfield has Gid agam® it, is perfeg 
confiftent with elegant manners, as might nw 
proved from the practice of fome of the 
moft drftinguifhed charagters both of thefe 
and of fernmer times. Gaod breeding, how. 
ever, laydome refiraints upon it, which Mey 
be vhus explained. Gond-breeding sis the 
art, or rather the hahit, of pleafing thom 
with whom we converle.— Now we Cannot 


‘pleale others, if we either thew them wha 


is: unpleafing tn ourfelves, or give them rea. 
jon to think thet we perceive unpleafing 
qualities in them. All emations, therefore, 
which may betray our own bad Qualities, - 
or might naturally arife from the view of 
bad qualities in othere.; and all thofe amori- 
ons.or paflions in general, which our compa- 
ny may think too violent, and cannot fym- 
pathize with er partake in, gond -breeding 
requires that weatupprefs, Laughter that is 
too leud, or too frequent, is an emotion of 
this kind. 

‘¢ The emotions connefed with rifibility 
are a fource of much amufement to perfons 
of every age and condition. Wéit and hu 
mour, when ipnocent, as they alwavs may 
he, and aught to be, enliven conver/ation, 


. and endear human creatures to one another; 


and, when diicreetly applied, may be of | 
fingular advantage in dilvountenancing vice 
and folly ” 

It occurs to me, Mr. Editor, before l | 
fini my paper, to mention that laughter is 
enleulated for fociety. It is a focial faculty. 
We very rarely laugh when alone, even 
when reading the moft humorons book. 
But when in company, a ftory, jeft or witty 
paflage of an author, which we read calmly 
in our clotet, if repeated with humour and 
grimace, will excite laughter that is.irrefiki- 
ble. A whole company will join in the laugh 
ata reply or an ineilent which, had they 
read or witnefied feparately, would perhapé 
have had little force. 

You fee, fic, man.is made for man. We 
are defined to amufe one:arother, and may 
ame always do it innecently and benevo- 


dently. 
GELAIOS. 
A Thought. 


Ere spl oe may be juftly termed the 
WJ balis of friendthip ; it is this genesous 
principle that cements and harmonizes the 
minds of different perfons. Jt is a duty 
pointed out to us bythe light of natural rea- 
fon; owas it not enforced Scripture, and 
luggefted by the didlates of conicience, y* 
it isfuch a pleafing exercife of the mind, 
accompanied with fuch internal fatisfastien 
and delight, that theduty is fufficicatly 1 
warded by the performance. i 
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~ @ much as that of Ireland. | 
~~ "The American colonies ‘were much ex-,' fervice were to be nominated by the Prefi- 
_pofe to depredations on their frontiers, by dent General, andapproyed of by the ge- 
“tae Indians, and more particularly when- 
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TARANKLIN not only gave birth to 
4. many vfeful inftitutions himfelf, but 
he was alfo inftrumental in’ promoting 
thofe which had originated» with’ other 
men. About the year 1752, an eminent 
phyfician of this city, Dr. Bond, confider: 
ing the deplorable ftate of the poor, when 
vifited with difeafe, conceived the idea of 








_ eftablihing an hofpital: = Notwithfland- 


ing very “great exertions om his part, he 
was able to intereft few people fo far in 
his benevolent plan, as to obtain, fublerip- 
tions from them.  Unwilting ahat his 
fcheme fhould prove abortive, he fought 
the aid of Feauklin, who readily engaged 
in the bufinefs, both by ufing his influence 
with his friends, and-by ftating the ad- 
vantageous influ nce of the propofed in- 
Ritution; in his paper. Thele efforts 
were attended with» fuccefs. Confider- 
able fums were tubfcribed; but they 
were fill: hort of what was ‘necefflary: 
Franklin’ now made another exertion. 
He applied to the Aflembly ; and, after 
fome oppofition, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill, fpecitying, that as foon as two 
thoufand pounds were fubicribed, the 
fame fum fhould be drawn from the 
treafury by the [peaker’s warrant, to be ap- 
plied to che purpofes of the inftitution. 
the oppofition, as the fum was granted 
wpon a contingency, which they fuppofed 
would never take place, were filent, and the 
bill pafled. The friends of the plan now 
redoubled their efforts, to obtain fubicrip- 
tions to the amount ftated in the bill, and 
were foun fucceisful. This was the founda- 
tion of the Penntytvania: Hofpital, which 


with the Bettering-Houle, and Difpenfary 


bears ample teftisnony of the humanity of 


the citizens of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Fraaklia had conducted himfelf fo 
weli in the office of poft-mafier, and had 
fhown himfelf to be fo well acquainted with 
the bufinefs of that department, that it was 
thought expedient to raile him to a more 
dignified fiation. In 1753, he was appoint. 
ed Poft- Mafter: General for the Britith 
colonies. The profits arsfing from the poft- 
age'of letters, formed no inconfiderable part. 


of the revenue, which the crown of Great. pe 


Britain derived from thete colonies. inthe 
ndsof Franklin, it is daid, that the - 
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ever a war took place between France and 
England. The colonies, individually, were 
either too weak to take efficient meafures 
for their own defence, or they were unwil- 
ling to take upon themfelves the whole bur- 
den of ereéting forte and maintaining gar- 
rifons, whilft their neighbours, who partook 
equally with themfelves of the advantages, 
contributed nothing to the expence,. 

times allo the difputes, which fubfifted be- 
tween the governore and aflemblies, prevent- 
ed the adoption of means of defence,.as 
we have feen was the cate-in Pennfylvania in 
1745. To devile a plan of union between 
the colonies, to regulate this and other mat- 
ters, appeared a defirable object. To ac- 
complith this, in the’ year 4754, commiffi- 
oneré from New Hampfhire, Maffachuletts, 
Rhode Ifand, New-Jerley, Pennfylvania, 
and Maryland met at Albany. Dr. Franklin 
attended here, as a commiflioner from Penn- 
fylvania, and produced a plan, which, from 
the place of meeting, has been ulually termed 
“* The Albany plaa of union.” ‘his propof- 
ed, that application fhould be made for an act 
of parliament, to eftablith in the colonies a 
general government,. to he adminiftered by 
a Prefident General, appointed by the crown, 
and by a grand council, confifting of mem- 
bere cholen by the reprefentatiyes of the dif- 
ferent .olonies- their number to be in direct 








proportion to the fums paid by each colony | | 


into the gencral treafury, with this reftric- 
tion, that no colony fhould haye more than 
feven, nor lefs than two reprelentatives. The 
whole executive authority was committed to 
the Prefident General. The power of legifla- 
tion was lodged in the grand. council and Pre- 
fident General jointly, hisconient being made 
neceflary to pailing a billintoa law. The pow- 
er vefted in the Prefident and council were, to 
declare war and peace, and ta conclude trea- 
ties with the Indian nations, to regulate trade 
with, and to make purchates of vacant lands 
from them, either in the name of the crown, or 
f the union, to fettle new colonies, to make 
bivet for governing thefe until they fhould 
be erected into feparate governments, and 
to raile troops, build forts, fit out armed 
veflels, and ule other means for the gencral 
defence; and to effect thele things a power 


-was given to make laws, Jaying uch duties, 


impofis or taxes, as they fhould find neceila- 
ry, and as would be leait burthenfome to the 
ople. : 

Ali laws were to he fent to. England, for 
the king’s approhstion, and. unieis difap- 





“ office, in America, yielded annually, thrite?’ proved of within three years were to remain 
“ban force. All officers in the land or fea 





neral council ; civil offi ers were to be tlo- 
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minated by the council, and approved by ‘would become more urgent in their demands, 
ihe Prefident;”>Sucli are the outlines of ‘the until, at length, they “would ‘thake off tha 
ot propofed, for the confideration’ of ‘thé yoke, andi declare themfelves independeny, 
Ongrefs, by Dr. Franklin. After*feveral © Whilft the French were in polleffion of 
days’ dife » itewas'unanimoufly agreed Canada, théit-trade with the natives extend. 
to by the commiffioners, a copy ttanfimitseed ed very far, ever to the back of the Britih 
to each affembly; dnd oneto the king’#coun- fettlements.. Fhey were difpoled, from 
cil. The fate of it wasfingular. Trwasdif) time to time, to eftablith pofts within the 
approved of by the minifiry of Great Britain, territory which the Englifh claimed as their 
betaule it gave too much power to the re- own. Independent oa the injury to the 
prefentatives of the pe uly and it*was're- fur-trade, which was confiderable, the co- 
efied by every allembly, as giving to the lonies fuffered this-further inconvenience, 








‘Prefident General, ‘the reprefentative of the that the Indians were frequently initigated to 


crown, an influence greater than appeared commit depredations on their frontiers. Ip 
‘to them ay weds a plan of government the year 1753; encroachments were made 
intended for n. haps this rejeAi- upon the boundaries of Virginia. Remon- 
on, on both fides, is the ftrongeft proofthat flrances. had no effe&t. In he enfuing year 
could be adiluced; of the excellence of it) as a body of men was fent. out under the com- 
‘foited to the firuation of America‘and Great- mand of Mr. Wathington, who, though a 
‘Britain, at that ‘time, ~ It appears'to’ have very young man, had by his conduét in 
fleered exactly in the middle, between the the preceding year, thewn himfelf worthy 
be interefts of both. of fuch an mportant truft. Whilft march- 
‘Whether the adoption of this planwould ing’ to take poffcflion of the poft at the 
have prevented the feparation of America junétion of the Allegany and Monongahela, 
fromGreat Britain; is a queftion which might he was informed tat the French had al- 
afford much room for fpeculation.’ It may ready erected a fort there. A detachment 
be faid, that by enabling the colonies to of their menmarched againfthim. He for- 
‘defend themfelves, it'wouldhave rmovedthe tified himfelf as flrongly as time and cir- 
pretext upon which the Stamp act, Teit-a&, - cumfances. would admit. A fuperiority of 
atid’ other acts of the Britith Parliament, numbers foon obliged him to furrender Fort 
were pafled, which excited a fpirit of op-. Neceffity. He obtained honourable terms 
“pofition, atid laid the foundation for the for himielf and men, and returned to Vir- 
éparation of the two countries. Buty onthe ginia. The government of Great- Britain 
ther hand, it muft be admitted, that the - now thought it neceffary ‘to interfere. In 
reftriftion laid by ‘Great Britain, upon ovr. the year 1755 General Braddock, with 
commerce, obliging us to fellour produce to fome regiments of regular troops, and pro- 
er citizens only, and to take from them va- vincial levies, was ient to difpoffels the 
rious articles, of ‘which, as our manufactures Erench of the pofts upon which they had 
were difcouraged,; we flood in need, at a feized. After the men were all ready, a 


© price, greater than that for which they could difficulty occurred, which had nearly pre- 
= 


obtained from other nations, vented the expedition: This was the want 


© wiuift inevitably produce diffatisfaGtion, even of waggons. Franklin now ftepped forward, 


though no duties were impofed by the par- and with the affiftance of his fon, in a little 
’ Kamient, a ciroumftance which might fill time procured an hundred and fifty. Brad- 
have taken plac¢,° Befides, asthe Prefident dock unfortunately fell into an ambufcade, 
* General was tobe appointed by the Crown, and perifhed, with a number of his men. 
“He muft, of neceflity, be devoted to its Wathington, whohad accompanied bim 3 
Views, “and would,’ therefore, refufe’ his an aid-de-camp, and bad warned him in vain 
affent to avy laws, however falutary ite the: of his danger, new difplayed great military 
community, which hadthe moft remote ten-. talents im effeiing a retreat of the remams 
deticy to injore'the interefts of his fovereign.::of the army, and in forming a juscton — 
 Evén thould’ they receive his aflent, the ap-\ with the rear, under Colonel Dunbar, upoa 
‘probation of the -king wasto be neceflary, whom the chief command now devolved. 
| would indubitably, im-every inflance, With fome difficulty they brought -theit 
prefer the advantage of his home dominions ta’ little: body.to. a place: of! fafety, but they 
that of hiscolonies. Hence would eniueperpe- found it neceflary to deftroy their waggoos 
tual difagreetients between the Council and and baggage, to prevent them from falling 
the Prefident General, and thas, between'the | into the hands of. the enemy. * For the 
—< America, and the Crown of Great waggons which he. had furnified, Franklin 
* Beitain.— While’ the “colonies - continued had given bonds toa large amount. 
weak, 













| to -fubmit, “owners: declared their intentions of obliging 
ftrength, they. him to make a reftitution of their prope 
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Hid they put their threats in execution; 


ruin mult: ihevitably have been the confe: 
quence. Governor Shirley; ‘finding that he: 


had incurred thefe debts for the tervice of 








Y eaidifelatged, and’ releafed Franklin from 
his difagreeablé fituationn | wit. 
s'The alarm. fpread throagh the colonies 
after: the ‘defeat of “Braddock, was very 

t.) oPteparations to drm-‘were every 
Ge auado In Penafylvania, the preva- 
lence’ Of the quaker intereft prevénted the 
ddoption -ef any fyflem of defence; which 
would: compel the “citizens to bear arms: 
FrankliA introduced into the: Affembly a bill 
for orpanizing a) nuilitiay. by* which every 
nian “was allowed to’ take arms or not, «as 
to him»thould appear ‘fit, The Quakers, 
being thus deftcat liberty; fuffered the bill to 
pals $ for although ‘their principles would 
not fuffer them to fight, they had no ob+ 
jeion-to' their neighbours fighting for them. 


[iy confequence of this-act a. very refpedta- 





- Ble militia was formed. ‘The fenle of im: 
pending danger, infuled a military {pirit, in 


all, whofe re igious tenets were not oppoled 
toowar.. “Franklin was appointed colonél of 
a regiment in Philadelphia, which confifted 
of: 1 700 ‘Men. | bad “ 


‘+ ‘Pie north-weftern frontier being’ invaded’ 


by the enemy, it became necceflary to adopt 
meafures for ‘its defence. Franklin was 
direhted, by the governor, to take charge of 
thie bufinefe. A power of raifing men, and 
of appointing officers to command: them; 
was vefted im him. “He foon levied » hody 
bf troops, with which -he repaired to the 

ace'at which their prefence was neceflary. 
rehe built-a fort, and placed the: garri+ 





fonain. fuch 2 pofture of defence, 4s would 


enable them to withftand the inroads, to-which 
theinhabitants had previoufly bedn expofed. 
He remained here f | 
the ‘more’ completely to difcharge the truft 
commited x0 him. Some bufinefs of im- 
portawee’ at length rendered his prefence 
veceffary ‘im the Affombly, ‘and he returned 

‘The déefenete of her colonies was a great 
expénve to Great: Britain: © The moh effee- 
tual mode'of leflening this was; to put arms 
into the hands of the inhabitants,’ and to 
teach ‘thew their ule. But England: withed 
vot that the Americans fhould become ac- 
Quainted with their own fitength. She was 
appreherfive; that; as foon: as this period 
trrivedy they would no longer fubmit to that 

oMopoly of their trade, which to them 
“Wwyjurious; but extremly advan- 
us tothe mother country. In compa- 
on With the profits of this, the expence 
‘maintaining armies and fleets, to defend 









_ The flary of Altamont and drabelle 


evérnment;. made arrangements to have: 


fome time, in order 
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them; ‘was'-trifling:” She fought to keep 
them dependent upon her ‘for ‘protection,’ 
the beft plan which: coald’ be devifed for 
retaining them’ in peaceable; fubjectiony 
The: teaft appearance ‘of *aerbilitary fpirie: 
was therefore to ‘be* guarded’ againtt, and, 
although a-swar then taped; ‘the act organie» 
ing a militia was difapproved of by the mix 
niftry:> The regiments whieh had beew 
formed under it were difbended, and the 
defence of the provincé entrufted to regular 
COSY Petts ¢ ots | 
> CTo be -eontinted.) th 
_y The flory of Aliarent and Arabella.* 
W. HEN civil-war raged with ail its vio« 
lence; when the libertids of Ameri« 
ca were invaded, and even humanity was too 
often .ditregarded, Akamont, however at» 
tentive tothe dutits which his country re« 
quired, conceived the moft tender paffion for 
the ‘amiable: Arabella; “Inothe bloom of 
youth ¢ poflefled of every charm which nas 
ture and 2» jadicious’ education céuld beftow ; 
and: the ‘daughter éfparents who’ claimed 
refpect from alt; fre flourifhed one 
of thevalé. Health and beauty: glowed 
her cheeky innocence and virtue triumphed 
in her ‘bolom. . Each»parene wifhetto.own 
her asa daughter; each maiden alpired ‘to 
be her companion; the youth df the village . 
fighed) for ::her regard ; and age” attended 
with complacency to ‘her accents; for the 
melody of her voice -correfponded with the 
harmony imher heart. 0100) © | 
\ ‘Shechad; for: fome months, liftened to the 
language of love, uttered by the tongue of 
Altamont.  ‘Confcious of bis worth, the was 
not inattentive to his fuit: » Convinced of 
his: affetion fhe returned it savrth ardour, 





refiridted, “however, by » propriety.” Her 
conduc was guarded by-virtuey whit her 
botbm experienced all the tendernets of tove. 


Altamont ! how often haft thou implored 
the {miiles.of Arabella 1—Arabella!l how 


often haft thou refrained the figh for Alta+ 


mont !-eThe figh was reftrained in compa 
ny 3 bat in: private, itproceeded from her 
bofom, with all: the deticacy of fentament— 
with all the feeling of virtdous love. | 

But -he is fummoned'to arms—The voice 
of his country demands his cxertion’,—~ 
Foreign domination impends, and urcon- 
ditional fulymiffion is required. He rufhes 
to war. The timatt ‘of paflion {wells in the 
the bofom of Arstellas—She utters the invo- 
jantary fereasn =the tainrs--ard her couch 
receives the perfon of beauty, agonized ‘by 
the confi of griefand love. 

eagle: ey T bai Be: 

_ ® Pounded on faéts, which occurred in 





‘New-Jerfey during the late war. 
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* He quits her prefetice; — with: ‘perhaps 
qual feclings, But*fortitude fupported -hie: 
ipirits... His heart was divided between love 
and glory. Loveeaacted his fighs and an 
er put patriotifon, in the--brealt of the. 
0, fuperfedes all other, confiderations..* 
_ Letters, infomedegrer, alleviatedtheir for- 
rows. ‘The fingersof Arabella, renounced che 
- néedle for the pen. Altamont di/plays all the 
warmth of paffion;. and Arabellg evinces 
ail che tendernets of love... Av mutual friend, 
for fuch they theught him, was, fixed.upon 
to promote their epiftolary correlpondence. 
But this friend..was bale and, infidious. . He 
wore that mafk which treachery affumes, at 
the infligation ‘of envy, jealoufy, and ava- 
rice: . He had. conceived.a paflion, ‘unwar- 
ranted’ by honour, for» Arabella; He re-. 











garded Altamont with the eyes: of an an- 


worthy rival. .“Lhe expectation of poilediing 
her property hac excited his attention to- 
wards her,» The dread of being didappoint- 
ed in that expecied paneer increajed the 
natural malevolence .of -his difpolition.. He 
therefore. deitroys the ictters recewed from 
Altamont, which it: was his duty:to-have pre- 
tented to Arabella... The letters written by 
Asabella, and intended for her beloved: Al- 


tamont, fhare the lamefate ; whift the bafe 


deceiver fuggefts to hers with ali the infernal 
art of a Zangay that the beauties of Arabella 
had ‘vanifhhed. from the: eyes. of Altamont ; 
and that even one of the meaneft of her fex 
now occupied his affection. —. : bey 


. & 
~* — 


_  Jealouly-ts never, inany degree, under the: 


guidance of reafon. Blind atid: obfinate, 
fhe ruthes forward with all the impttuofity 
‘of madnefs.; and, if difappointed in venge- 
vance. on another, feldom frilapto bring dei- 
truétien on herfelf, The falfe-friend. had to 
contrived matters,.as to make each, party 
believe, that the corre{pondence was flizhted 


by the other.) Ne prefied his fuity with ex- . 


treme afhduity, and Arabella, in -the heat 
of relentment, confented to crown his wifhes. 
The foleman day was appointed ; -but in the 
iuterim Altamont arrived from camp.: He 
foon difcovered the black treachery: of his 
confident ; and in the firft paroxyfm, of his 
rage, determined on that. horrid. fpecies of 
revenge, which falle honour pretends.to jul- 
tifye But. Arabella having . received: inti- 
anation of his defign, expoftulated,, with 
great earnefinels, .againit the meafure. Her 
prudence at length, prevailed over his fury ; 
and a more dilgracetyl punifhment was plan- 
ued. for the perfidious moniter. 

The awful hour was at hand, which feem- 
ed to ile fuccefs to treachery im love. 
Friends were aflembled. The relpeced 
clergyman ftood rcady to commence the 
wite. The bride was arrayed with tafte, 


. 
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elegance, and ficnplicity. The bridegroom 









exulted:.in dll the’ triumph’ of » duccefy: 
Young men and maids crowded to. the ces 
remony. © “The foleran queftion was propofed 
to. the decenfal -iover, to which he readily 
affented. dt.wasy an tOrn, propofedte Ara. 
hella; whorrptied, with a mixture of ren. 
fentment and contempt, -—- No! 


eséiitonifhment’ ferzed the. audience. The 


hook feemed seady.to drop frann the hands 


of the divine—when a voice was heard from 
the veficy room—** She .is mine 5° Arabella 
is mines byail the ties of mutual - affection, 
confirmed by reciprocal vows.’ —— Reader |! 
rejoice inthe: truunph oof: honour, and the 
diigrace ot-treachery, Altamont, fupplied 
with a macriage licemee, takes the place of 
the confuled and agitated traitor. Arabella 
gives him cher hanid-in all the tremor of 
aficeGtion.;; the Congregation are.in rapiures; 
and Jove and houeur are crowned with trie 


umph. 


A Curious’ Account of the Cufloms and Mar- 
_ mers of thé Kariacs, a Tributary Nation of 
Riffia, on the Borders of Kamtjcbatka. 


WHERE are two forts of Koriacs.. Thole 
: who are properly: called by that name 
have a fixed refidence: the others : are 
wanderersy and-are, known by the appella- 
tion, of: Kein. Deer. Koriacs. | ‘Vheir flocks 
are very mumerous, and . they maintain 
them hy, candu¢ting them to thofe cantons 
that abound: with mois...,When thele: pal- 
tures; are.exhaufled, they feek, for others, 
in thig manner they wander about inceflanty 
ly, encamping, andertents.of fkin, -and 
jupporting themicives. with the produce of 
their, deer, witch are as ferviceable for 
draught to the Koriacs, as: the dogs are to 
the Kamtfchaddles, |}... fiw op noe. 
‘There sis in maay refpedts.a great refem- 
lance herween the fixed and the wandering 
Koriacs: we.cannot, therefore, but. wonder 
at the little cordialitg, on,cather at the mil- 
underftanding shat duplitts.amiong them, on 
accountaf whieh theycmay be .conlidered as 
two different people. -Th-iricovairy how; 
ever is. the Jame, and takts}in..a vail, extent, 
terminated to the fouth by the: peniolula of 
Kamuichatka, and the gulf of Pengina,;) to 
the «aft, by the-country of the Olurerians; 
to the north.by that of the ‘Tchouwkchis, and 
to. the weft by. the:-Toungooles, the La: 
mouts, and the Yakau:s. yy 
It is confidensy aflerted that-this. country 
was formeriy very. populous, but, that the 
{mail-pox had made.very contiderable. ravar 
ges. I dowbt-whether it has carried off more 
of the inpabisants chan.their frequent contelis 
with thei meighboum and with che Ruffians. 
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The number Of fixed’ Koriacs Icarcely ex- 
reeds at-prefent nine huadred ; and though 
it is not ealy to calculate that of the wander- 
ing Keriacsy it is imagined that they do not 
much furpafs this amauat. Bite 
Phe manners of the former are the. re- 
verfe of eflimable, and. are a mixture of du- 
plicity, miflruft, and avarice. ‘They, have 
ail the vicés-of the northern nations of Aha, 
without the virtues, Robbers by nature, 
they are fulpigiousy cruel, incapable either 
of benevolence or» pity. To procure the 
leaft feevicedrom them, it is. firit neceflary 
to offer, and even to give them fome)re- 
compence,. Nothing but prefents can excite 
their attentiong or roule their activity *, 
. From : this perfidious and favage di/pofi- 
tion, it; would not be ealy for them, to live 
in peace, or form any durable ties with 
their neighbours, So unfociable a {pirit mutt 
aifo give them an. abhorrence of all fo- 
tcigh dominion, . Hence their continual in- 
{urrestion againft the Ruffians, their atrocious 
robberies, their daily incurlions on the peo- 
ple who: furround them; hence the relpec- 
tive animofizies and revenge that, incellant- 
ly fpring ap. +. Si 
.. This: tate. of war foments in every idi- 
vidual a: ferocious fpirit,. Vhe practice. of 
attacking,!: and: of, defending themielves, 
creates-in them. an inflexible courage that 
delights in.perpetual combats, and glories in 
a contempt of life. Superftition lends its aid 
to ennoble ia their eyes this thirit of blood, 
by mpofing a law that obliges them'to .con- 
quer orto dies, ‘The more important is the 
caufe that -calls them to arms, the more 
greedy areithey of death... Neiher the bra- 
very, nor the number of their adveriarics, 
can at all intimidate them: it.i) then. they 
{wear to defiroy the fans ‘They, dilcharge 
this terrible oath by cutting the:.throats of 
their wives and children, burning all their poi. 
{effions,; and rufhing madly into,the mid{t of 
their. enemies, The combat can only ter- 
minate by the total deftruction of one of the 
panien The vanquilhed never feek their 
afety in. flight ; honour forbids it 4 and 
met a Koriac will furvive the flaughter of his 
countrymen. tial 
The vicinity of the Ruffian» fettlements 
has hitherto produced no change in the mede 
of lite of the refident Koriacs: Their cont+ 
mercial intercourle with the Ruffians, onl 
renders them: fudceptible of the attraion o 
wealth, and defirous of plunder. . Infenfible 
to the advantages of a more polithed hfe, 
they feem to fecl a repugnance to civilizati- 


wT 


* Lhave not the fame complaint to make 
againit the. wandering Kortacs, | found 
them. in general more frank and obliging, 
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on, and to confider their own manners and 
cuftoms as ablolutely perfe&t™,.  ¢- 
AN O Brass Ree 


* The wandering Korias were for:a long 
time’ itil}. more untractable, .The indepen+ 
dence to which: they were accuftomed, 
and the natural refttefInefs of their charadt r, 
little difpofed them to fubmit ‘to: the yoke. 
The Ruflians,: befide, from -a love of ‘con 
queft, were perhaps not remarkable for mo- 
deration, and endeavoured probably to make 
themlclyea feared rather than loved. It\je 
certain that they experienced the regret of 
leeing whole hordes fuddenly difperfe> upon 
the Icalt_ appearance of oppreflion, and fiy, 
as in concert, far from the féttlements where 
they hoped, by che attra¢tion of commerce 
to fix them, . Thele frequent flights. took 
place til the arrival of major Gaguen. » By 
the mildnels Of his government, his repeated 
invitations; and beneficial nropolale, he has 
gradually brought back thefe’ fugitive fami- 
lies. Fielt one’ ireturned,: then: two, then 
three; the force.of exaniple, and a kind of 
emulation operated: upon others, and when 
I was at Ingiga there were no lciathaneleven 
yourts (huts) inthe neighbourhood of that 
[Own. eh... dedi , : ik Sea 
But. the. tkiful. pol ¢. of «major: Gaguen 
has ftill more duceeisfully effédted the views 


of the Czatina;, by taking advantageof the | 


necellary commercial intercourle; gradually 
to chabhth between the Ruffians and the Ko- 
riacs of both defcriptions in the neighbour- 
hood, a reciprocity of good: offices, a kind 
of agreement between individual and indi- - 
vidual,, that..ccminds us of ancient, hofpita- 
lity, and that will.one day infallibly operate 
arevolution in the manners of this 
if a Koriae be obliged by his bu “to 
pals the might in the town, he demands a 
lodging of his Rufhan friend, and without 
farther cerémony takes poflefion.” His ‘hott 
confidere it as his duty to receive him,°*to | 
ftudy his inclinations, to anticipate his-wants, 
and his withes; and in. thort, fpares: no- 
thing in order to entertain hit in the-beft 
manner he cahythat is,to makes him cam- 
pletely drunk. Upon his, return home, 
he relates with plealure the flattering recep- 
tion he has met: we nR. He confiders it as 


aa obligation, a fat Ddeb 
is anxious to acquit hitnlelf the 

tunity that offers. Thisis agpleafin, 
particularly: to a Ruffian foldier, wi 
liged. to make. frequent journeys @to the 
neighbouring villages: °° The gratitude of 
the Koriac toward his friend, does not 

confine itlelf to the affording: him a lodging, 

regaling: him, andefapplying him with pro-. 
vilions for his excuchion ¢ *he protects him). 
and heomes his cefence againft his coua-— 


irymen. A 
Their, 




























































































214. 
Their regulfrioccopation is hunting and 
fithing ; but every feaféa will not permit 


theni tofollowit. Diring thefe mtdrvals, 
fret wp in their profoond -babinations;: they: 
fitey, finoke, and-get drunk: Thonghriets 
of the future; without régret for the 'palt, 
they come not oat of their: yourts nil thé moft 
urgent neceffity them... T hele 
a larger than thofe’df the northern 
mrfchadales; but are diftributed: néarly in 
the: fame mbuner. 1 am hot fire whether 
their filthme!s “be not ftill mote Giffutting * 
as there: w neither door; nor joupan, or 
verit-hote, the fmote muft be infafferhbie. 
‘Thete:people; enemies to indeftry, tive 
bke: the Kamtfebddates upon driéd fim, and 
the ficth and fat-of the whale, and'fea wolf *. 
The whale stommonly eatenraw, and the 
fea wolf. dried:and cooked‘ in the . fame 
manner as their fith, except the firews, the 
marrow, the bram, and now and then a 
flice of abe -fiéth, which they dévotr raw 
‘with extreme avidity: » Rein déer® ‘is their 
favourite dif © Vegetables ulfo form & part 
of their food: they gather: in gatumn-vari- 
out forts of berriés, of a part df which they 
make themiclves a refrefhing beverage >} 
and the refi isbriifed to powder, and Kenad - 
ed- with: the -oil Of Whale, vf te ‘This 
tor fweetmeat, is called tottchaukh? 5 
at ierheld in high: efeeth in this country, but 
nothing Ss: tomy talte more ditaprecatile.”: 
_Theitpafiion for flrong hquérs, itvereafed 
by the deariie(s'of brandy, and the difficulry 
of procuririg it on account of them extrerhe 
diftanct, :. has: Jed them.to invent a drink 
equaily nt, which they exervct from a 
red 
poifon- ~ the name of moukhamorr f. 
aan: put it-inavefld with certain: froits, 
and at has fcarvely time to clarify when their 
frends are invitéd 10 partake of it. A no: 
ble emulation inflanves the: sj}: and there 
js acontelt-of who is beft able to difbutdea 
the maftet of the houft of his tie@ar. The 
entertainment fafts for one; twoy or three 
cape aill the ‘beverage is pg me hot 


ee OY 


a All'the. Keriacs whom tr atk on 
my way from Pouftaretfk are equally Subject 
to famine with the mbabitants of that hamilct. 
~The bark. of the birch tree mixed: with the 
fat of the fea wolts is then their «whole 
fubfifence,. aiait 4 

> The rivers near this oftrog are:fo {malt 
as to be fidzen up:as foon’ ds the 
cold fete iny and during 
yom the inhabitants. are — to drink 
fhowor ice, 
cay in the Ruffian houfes to 
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ny known in ‘Roffia us a: trong. 


tore than half the : 
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quently, ‘that they may not’ fail of being 
trpfy, «they eat ‘the raw mufhroom ‘at the 
{wetic tinits:  k-is attonifhiag: that there are 
not more examples of the fatal effects of this 
intemperance. f have fern however fome 
avmatears made ferioully illy and recovered 
with difficulty; bar éxperitncé does not 
oorredt them, and dpon the firft occafion 
tirat ‘offers, they rerurn ro-their bratith prace 
fice. > lease frony ablolote fenfuality, jt is 
not from the pleature of drmking ay liquor, 
that “by its favour creates! at» irrefiltible 
craving for tore ;/ they! leek’ mérely m thete 
Orpies a Rate of oblivion, 'oFftupefaion, 
of total’ brutilhnefs, a ceflition of ‘exutence, 
if di may fd call ity whith confiitates their 
only enjoyerient, aind fupreme fehieity: 

The featuresof the majotity-of. tre Ko- 
racs are not: Afaticy andthey might be 
cohfideréd a6 Europeans, but for their low 
fhature, their ii fhape; and the ovolour of 
theirvtkin. “The other “Kortacy have the 
farne ‘vhiatacterific outlinds as: the: Kaimr- 
fchadules'; among the women” particularly; 
there are veryifew who have not! funk eyes, 
flat. nofes, and prominent cheeks, ‘The 
mew are almioft entirely beardliefs; ard Have 
thom fairs, The hair of tie women is: very 
mraeh negleAed ; it commonly: flaws upon 
vheir thouldersy though there ure fome who 
wear it Ww bprtes or nye ‘up mn a mamnrenceagl 
chief. ° . 

The woe carry their eihaven’ ima fort 
of cradle; the: form of which # thought fin- 
eis kid of oneft orbatkerarched 
over, in’ which» the infanr is»placéd in a 
fitting yen and iheltered from: ithe wear 
thereisc 
Among the throne duftohiet thil men- 
tion the prohdtion 10 which w yoahg man 
fabjects: bimkif when hé is: delirous’ of 
marrying. Ae foon: as he ‘has fined “his 
choicey he waits upon the relations of. his 
trifirels, and offérs'to dradge ferthem, as 
the phrafe is. The Young lddy ‘is immedi- 
utely envelaped in a-multiplieity of garments, 
which ‘corned! het to fuch ‘adégreey thet 









the face itfelt is fearcelyvifible. Shé is not 


left alone for a fingle inftant; her mother, 
andea member of ofd ms#trons accom: any 

her whétrever fae goes, ‘fleep with her, an 

do-not?fofe her froma thew Oght Upon ‘any 
pretext whatever. 

The aim of the lover, “the: point of hap- 
pinéfs to' which al! his cares tettd, it to touch 
her daked body, the only way by which he 
canmobtain her. In athe mean time he exe 
cutes with geal and fubmiffion all the fundi- 
ons that the relations impofe on him. Be- 
come ab it were the flave of the fatnily, he 
is employed in all thé Comeftic labolirs, to 
cut weed, fetuh water provide es &c. 
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Bove,” and the prefence of his intended, ‘in- 
fpire him swith) courage. Uf he relany. 2 


fingl¢ looks. however instiflerent,-is fuffied- 


ent to. make bim forget the fatigues avd 
deudgery: of his fenvitucde. die hope: of 
abridging its duration influences alb his adti- 
ous.  Higeeye is invariably fixed an the idal 


of his heart, be watches her motions, follows 


her Acps, and mirudes hamfeli. incedlantly in 
her: way. But how deccive the Aryus eyes 
of the duennas that-iurround her! kt is a 
continual conteft of vigilance againit cun- 
ning; cach panty aéts. with equal geal and 
perieverances, Krom fuch adliduities, from 
the agitation of the lover, and the precasats- 
ons that are takem to counteragh bis mancu- 
yvres, one would kuppole that he was about to 
run away, with fome extraordinary beauty. 
Who would, imagine that the ebjcd of. the 
thoughts and defires of this whining Koriac, 
was uglineds iilclf, and that he afpwed to no 
other ceward for fo many exertions, than. to 
touch a callous, yellow, grealy fhin? dn 
his. Icifure moments, at liberty, to fee and 
approach his mifirelsy he endeavours to merit 
her aficAtion by tome fly attempt-to obtain a 
touch ; but the number and thicknels of her 
garments.are.an invincible barrier, Enraged 
at fo many obftacl<s, he tears.and pulls off 
this teazing drefs. Woe betide him if be 
be furprized in his rath attack! The rela- 
tions, the inexorable ipies, dart upon him, 
and jorce hima to relinguilh his prize. It is 
commonly by the. eloquence of the foot, or 
a ftick, that. they enireat him to withdraw, 
and find fome better opportunity. If he cefiit 
he is dragged hy the -hair, oc the nails of 
thele old hags are imprinted on his face. If 
he be difheartened, or murmurs. at this cruel 
treatment, he js inftantly.difmifled, and for- 
feits for ever all claim to the alliance, which 
is conidered as the moft gnal diigrace that 
can be. inflicted on a Koriac lover. But 
difficulties only render his deiires more vehe- 
ment. Far trom. complaining, far. from 
defponding at thefe rigorous proceedings, 
be confiders himieif as the mare worthy of 
the felicity he has in view, He rejoices, he 
‘glories in all the tribulations he. experiences 
during his amorous and paintuk fervitude, ; It 
is frequently not ull after the expiration. of 
two or. three years, more or. icts, that he 
ohtains his end. Elate with his vidlory, he 


“ie to inform: the relations of hie ducceis. 
| 


¢ witn: flies are fummoned, and the young 
lady interrogated". Her confeflionus necel 
faryy as an as ome proof that the wastaken 
Q 


: EB vcw EBs 
* The.enamorata probably is not always 


obduraté, but equally impatient with the lo- 

* Wert to. putan endto this laborious novitiate, 
; al ackoowledgc herfelf touched, before 
it taken pisces 
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by ferprife, and made fruitlef¥ efforts to de- 
fend herfelf, © Her- hand is then ticltewed.en 
the conqueror, but he. is obliged Adl to wait 
till it is deen whetber the canxecancile herfelf 
Lo wing with him. FBromthis moments freed 
from his labours, he makes his.court without 
refirainr to hisfugure wifk s whos not perhpas 
furry. to find herbelf deliveredfeom hee cuim- 
berfome attire. ‘Fhisfecond ftage of conct+ 
thip is feldom very Jong; therdamfel ini the 
prelerwe of the family, foon accords: her . 
content, and nothing more. is requifite! to 

give him all the clawaaot a hulband,. . The 

nuptial ceremony and feath coniiit merely in 

allcembling. the relations of the parties, who 

are eager to get drunk in imjstation ofctie 

new marcicd couple. A. plurality. of wives 

isnot g3llowed: among: the Kedikes ; £ have 

fecn inflances however of its being pradtiled 

without feruple. 





Fheir funeral. rites havea friking fimi- 
larity tothe ancient inftitutions of paganiim, . 
{till oblerved by. various uncivilized 
of the new hemilphere. When a Korse 
dies, hie relations and neighbours aflemble 
to pay him their lait refpedis.: They ere&a 
funeral pile, upon. which they. place a porti- 
on of the wealth of the decealed, anda 
{tock of provifions, conlifting of reim deer, 
fib, brandy, in fhort whatever they conceive 
he will want tor his great journey, aad to 
keep him from ftarving m the other world, — 
if it be a wandering Koriacy, his deer. c6a- ~~ 
duct him to the pile; if a refident Korsic, — 
he is drawn by his dogs, or carried by his 
relationss The. body is exhibiter clothed in 
his beft attire, and: lying in a kindof: coffir. 
There it receives the adieus ofthe atten“ants, 
who, with torches in their hards, caniader 
it as an hour (peedily ta reduce their: . elation 
or friendtoathes. They wearne mourning, 
and the. funeral pomp. termina’ es in a fcene 
of intemperance, wherethe fumés of their 
liquor and tobacco gradually efiice the re- 
mecmbrangce of death. After a:tew months 
widowhood, the women are permitted to 
marry again. ts 7 

- The fuperftitious pra@ices obferved at 
their funerals, and their tranfient grief at 
the lofs of. perfons the. molt dear ta them, 
are in my opinion an evident proof! of their 
indifference todife, ‘the brevity of which 
neither aftonithes nor afflidts them. Their 
religious fyfteaydeadens them apparently: to 
the centehlag, hope of a passer 4-y oahitice. 
Death is in their eyes but the paflage to apo- 
ther life ; and in quitting the worldy thry 
do not imagine that their pleafures tertni- | 
nate, but that other enjoyments ate ‘res 
ferved. tor them. This flattering ‘ prejut , 
which 1 mentioned in my conveffation with | 
Oumiavin, fufficiently accounts for his reli- 
a A > gous 
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gious ct orca end the ferocious eou- 
rage of his countrymen. © Bur ‘their ‘abiurd 
dogmas are entitled to a more particular 
relation; though the worhip upon which 
they are founded is very fimple, and what 
is marvellous init by no means attractive. 
The following account contains the whole 
thesgony of the Koriacs®, 

They acknowledge‘ fupreme bring, the 
ereator of all things. He inhabits the fun, 
whofe burning orb they confider asthe throne 
or palace of the lord of nature, whem thcy 
probably confound with: that celeftial fire, 
which is fi ul: to be ~ his dwelling. 
Tam led to. believe this, as they neither 
fear nor worfhip him. They addrefs no 
prayer to him: goodnefs they fay, is ‘his 
effence ; all the good that exifts in the world 
a. from him ; and it is invpoffible he 

ould do an injury. May we not conclude 
from this ftatement, that the view of the 
-confiant and univerial benefits conferred by 
this. king of the celeflial orbs which gives 
life, action and power to all things terréitrial, 
while it taught them to confider this luminary 
of the world as their tutelary divinity, im- 
bued them with the blind confidence] have 
defcribed ? : 

The principle of evil they confider as a 
malignant fpirit, who divides with the fo- 
vereignly good being the ernpire of naturet. 
Their power is equal. As the one is 
intent on the happinefe of mankind, the 
other endeavours to render them unhappy. 
Difeafes, tempefts, famine, calamities of eve- 














- . pp kind, tre his work, and the inflruaments of 


his ance: It is to pacify his wrath, 
that they facrifice their perfonal-intereft, and 
have recourfe to devotion. ‘Their homage 
. is cidtated merely by the terror with which 
this menacing deity fills every heart, and 
confifts of expiatory facrifices. They offer 
to him various animals, that have jaft he- 
gun to exiflt, rein deer, dogst, the firft 


Sts ¢ oh ane ey 


* Ir is alfothat of the Tchouktchis, an4, 


before the intrododtion of chriftianity, was 
the fyfiem of the Kamtchadales. 
+ They believe» alfo «in: inferior deitics. 
-Some they confider as haufehold. gods, the 
~ gardians of their ruftic habitations. Vhele 
. idols, coarfely. carved and - blackened with 
the moft conipicuous 
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mythology of the emient Greeks. 
frequently perceived int the courfe of 
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fruits of their hunting and fitting, and whar. 
ever they poffefs that is moft valuable. Their 
devotional exercifes confit of fupplications 
and thankfgivings. There is no temple, no 
fantuary ict apart for his votaries. This 
fantaflic god is equally worhhipped in ail 
places, and hears the Koriac who prays 
alone to him in the defert, as well as the 
aifembled family, who conceive that they 
render him propitious by pioufly getting 
drunk »in their yourt: foe drunkenneis 
is become with thele people a religious 
‘practice, and the’bafis of all their folemni- 


This demon, this formidable fpirit, is 
doubtlefs the fame being ‘as the Koutka of 
the Kamrfchadales, whofe miniiters and in- 
terpreters the chamans confider themicives, 
Here, as in the penintula, the myftic lan- 
guage of thefe magicians works upon the 
credulity, and obtains the véneration of the 
multitade, They exercife phyfic and furge- 
ry with equal fuccefs. Thefe exclutive 
functions, which are fuppofed to be aided ny 
inlpiration rather than the ‘light of experi- 
ence, procures them an unbounded power. 
They are fent for from all parts of the 
country, and teftimonies of gratitude heap- 
ed upon them before-hand. Phey demand 
with haughtinels.whatever they pleafe, and 
conlider every thing that is given them as a 
tribute. It isupoen the pretext of making 
an acceptable offering to the god, whole 
organ they are, that they appropriate to 
themfelves whatever the imhabitants poflels, 
that isthe moft co(tly and beautiful. It is 
not neceflary to fuppofe that thele impoftors 
gull their votaries by a parade of virtue, by 
rigid abfervances, and 2 more ferupulous 
lite; onthe contrary, they furpafs them in 
their vices, and tall {mort of them in fobricty. 
On the eve of their magic ceremonies, they 
pretend indeed to faft'all the day, but they 
make up for this abitinence at night by a 

ofufion of the moukamorr; the intoxicat- 
ing poifon Phave deicribed,: which they eat 
and drink tofatiety. This preparatory in- 
toxication they confider as a duty. It is 
probable that they feel its effedts the next 
day, and that they derive from it an eleva- 
tion of fpirits that contributes to derange 
their minds, and give them the neceflary 
Rrength to go through their extravagant 


traniports. | 2 
The idiom of the Koriacs has no affinity 


to that of the Kamrfchadales ; their pronun. 
ciation is-more fhrill, and flower, but it is 


woods, n ) | 
my journey the remains of 
deer ivipended on ftakes; and teftifying the 
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devotion of the tacrificers. 
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yefe.painfal, and has not thofe uncommon 
founds, thofe: hiffings,.as difficult to be ut- 
tered ae-they areto be written, , | 
.»Though the appellation . be |. the fame, 
shere-is no. kind of ‘referablance between the 


habitations of the wardering, and. the un- | 


derground. dwelling. ‘of the fixed Koriacs. 
Not knowing:how tu diftinguith the diffe- 
rent I6dgings of thefe people, the Rufhans 
have given the name of yourt to all of them, 
withoutstroubling themfelves with ;the, pri- 
mitive -fignification, of the word, which 
means.a fubterraneous apartment. The 
yourts in queftion. are, properly {peaking, 
mere tents in the form. of huts placed:on the 
furface of the ground. \Ne.other, care is 
taken as to the ‘foundations, than that, of 
drawing a boundary, and moving:the fnew 
that may be within the line... Round the 
circumference, a number of poles are eredt- 
ed at.equal dilantes, which uniting at. the 
top, ferve as fupports to each other. ‘This 
ruftic timber work hasia wretched covering, 
of tanned deer fins, extended from the 
bafe*.to within a foot or two of thefummit, 
which is left open for the admiffion of air, 
and.as a paflage for the [moke. A confide. 
rable inconvenience refults froin this circum- 
ftancé, as ‘thére is nothing to protect the 
ventre of the habitation from the rain and 
the fnow; in the mean time itis On this ve 
{pot they make their fire, and cook their 
victuals. The family, and the fervants, 
who have the care of the flocks, fleep under 
pologss which are a kind ‘of huts, or low 
tents ranged in diftingt apartments round the 
wall of the yourt, and refembling’ the fquare 
tents of the Tchouktchis. 

The unfettled ftate of thefe wandering 
people led them to invent this fpiecies of ‘ha- 
bitation. The conveyance of their whole 


howie being equally ealy ard comodious, : 
they feel the leis reludlance to.changing théir | 


quarters. Upon the firlt neceflity: or imcon- 
venience, they take upotheir teits; faften 
the poles lengrhwite to the fledges, and flow 
the coverings »with their: baggage. A. new 
{pot is fixed upon, and delerted again °al- 
mo immediately, and thus they remove 
from one place to another every moment. 
Their ledges are of courfe:always kept load- 
ed by the fide of their habitations, and the 
previlidniof their articles taken out in pro- 
portion as they want them. 


— we eee 
* The youtt of my hoft was about eight 
eet, in diameter, and nearly of the fame 
eight. ‘Lhe circumference at the bale was 
twenty+four yards, and the top fimilar to 
that of acone. . 
bibs Mag. March, 1791. 
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Afterwards fubject to all the ‘pains and 


Terving fubjedts, In all Catholic co 
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Authentic Account of the Débates ix the Bri- 
tif>b Houfe of Comimons, om the motion, 
“© That dave be grven ta bring in a Bill 

to reliewe, under ceridin Refiriclions and 

Limitations, Perfons profefieg. the Re- 

man Gathelic Religion: £ , } 


NV | ERD oer ~ hard- 
ips under which they were 1 ff- 
‘ed by the exiltence of thale penal laws, 
which were in bis mind a difgrace to an’ en- 
lightened age. He entered into an hiltorical 
view of their grievances. | Since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, who. had been excom- 
municated from the Papal Church, he was 
forry to obferve, thefe penal Taws had ‘ac- 
ctimalated until the prefent reign, He re- 
cited their extreme feverity, and’ referred 
‘Gentlemen to the Eccléfiaftical Laws ‘in 
Burn’s Juftice of Peace, where théy would 
findthat_ it .was deemed high-treafon for a 
Roman Catholic Prieft to attempt makin 
one of the laity a profelyte to his felipiatt 
He lamented that any prejudice fhauld exift 
againft a body of men Who chearfully took 
an oath prefcribed by Act of Parliament to 
bind them to their allegiance. He mention- 
ed another hardfhip, where by the penal ffa 
tutes, if the Roman Catholics didi hot’ 
form and abjure their religion, they were lia- 
ble to. banifhment, and if they returned, were 



























4 ¢ 
nalties of a common felon. He Real 2.3 
the conduct of Ireland, and its tolerant con- 
dudt towards her Roman Catholic ‘brethren 
as worthy of praife and imitation ; there the 
‘-atholics were in. the proportion of ten to 
oné to the Proteftants, and. yet finde the ree 
peal. of Poyning’s Law, and.other penal fta- 

never ire Joyal. or de: 
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eas * 






s there were never more | 











except England, Toleratio 
Proteftant Communion, and. } ..s 
would be not only imprudent, but illibe 
not te grant. the Roman rane ics thofe 


dulgencies which the Proteftants in eve 


other kingdom fo amply expericnced. 
Mr, Wyndham craves religion, as ori- 


ginally inftituted, as necellary to fature fal- 
vation, and as long ae religion did not make 
aman a bad citizen, he could not conceive 





why he thould not be protecied and cherith- — 


ed by the laws of hiscountry, He did not 
conceive that perfecution was by any means 
neceflary to accomplith thefe ends, or. to 
make a man a good citizen, who wasothere . 
wife ill difpofed. Neches aang think there’ 
was any found logic in adopting periecution 
to point out the high road to.{alyation,. of t9 
exclude any man trom any ficuation in civil 
fociety) for the purpofe of cauling a refor- 
E ¢ _ Mlation 
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mation, to entitle him to ftronger claims on 
the protection of the laws.—As tothe reli- 
gion, he thought it a thing totally out of the 
queftion, for the Roman Catholics while in 
power, were not more guilty thar their fuc- 
ceffors. He thought it more honourable to 
fuffer the Roman Catholics in an open and 
manly manner, to participate in the rights 
of a. free people, than to admit them, 
through connivance, to partake of thefe in- 
culgencies, | : ee 
Mr. Stanley oberved, that in the part of 
the country. wherein he refided, there were 
a great number of Roman Catholics ; he had 
long had occafion to obferve them, and from 
experience he was enabled to fay, that they 
tinguifhed themfelves by their loyalty to 
the prefent illuftrious family on the Throne, 
and by a feady principle of attachment to 
the conftitution. = eh doe my 
Mr. Fox maintained that a free and an 
equal participation of civil rights ought to 
be extended alike to all the members of 2 
civilized fociety ; and when this bill for the 
redrefs of grievances to Roman Catholics on 
conditions, fhall have paffed, he wifhed to 
know by what reafon or by what juftice they 
fhould exclude a Roman Catholic Peer from 
his feat in the Houfe of Lords, or an 
man Catholic Commoner, from ‘fitting in 
the Honfe; for by the proteft which they 
fall have taken before they are objects of 
the favour of this intended Bill they were 
to do away all the points that have hitherto 
been farted as objections to their admiffion. 
He maintained that the Provifions of this 
Bill ought to extend to all who did not, as 
well as to thofe who did proteft, for he was 
clearly of opinion, that the Chriftian Reli- 
ion will fuit all forts of Government.—— 
Neither was there any country where tolera- 
tion in religi  ahight not be fafely extend- 
ed, and to Tuftrate this opinion, he fhould 
beg leave to fecite a few facts relative to the 
fituation of feveral fates, on ee of Re- 





ligion. That of Pruffia, for inflahce, was a. 


ftate where complete toleration was allowed, 


with refpe& to Religion. Toleration was — 


complete alfo in Holland:—Toleration was 
likewife complete in France. ‘Toleration 
had no limit whatever in North America. 
_ By this he inclined to think it would ‘appear, 
_ that Toleration fuited all modes of Govern- 
ment. , 
The moft monarchial man in Europe 
would have no. reafon to complain of the 
monarchy of Pruffia. The greateft Repub- 
lican would not be difpofed' to quarrel with 
the Republic of Holland ; and he believed 
‘ that the moft enthufiaftic friend to unlimited 
liberty would not be difpofed to ‘find much 
fauk with the prefent flate of France, or 
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the ‘united States of America. Thus did it 
appear, that whether:a State: be an abjolute 
Monarchy, Ariftoéracy, ‘or a complete Re- 

ublic, ““Polération cannot injure it; and 
fhould this country, which boafts of an 
avoidance of the extremes and ‘inconveni- 
encies of each, with the united excellence of 
all, fall fhort of the worft of them ina fub- 
ject which cannot benefit its public happinefs, 
but which is infinitely oppreffive to many of 
its moft wofthy individuals? He owned, 
that wher ‘he looked at this fubje&; with 
thefe objects before him, he was compelled 
to confefs, that fome thane was to be at: 
tached to this country; for want of extend- 
ing its religious ‘Toleration to the fame de- 
gree as ‘its neighbours. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the period. was arriving, whien 
‘Toleration would not only be general but 
univerfal.—It was one of the rights of man- 
kind; and, as fuchought to be vindicated, 
He at prefent fhould content himlelf with 
faying, that if ‘we did not content to com- 
plete Toleration, without any terms of re- 
dtriction, fuch refufal would not be very ho- 
nourable to this country. 


A Lift of the Penfions on the Civil Eftabli/,- 
ment on the 2ift of January, 1791. 
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